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SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCIES 


Inthepastyeai; 


this  Chicagoan  has 


changed  hairstyles, 
addresses, wallpaper^ 
and  newspapers.. 


Mm,  Je^ 
iks  Me  I 
Mllri 


More  and  more  Chicagoans  are  changing 
to  Chicago  Today.  And  those  changes 
have  shown  up  dramatically  in  our 
circulation  figures. 

The  latest  ABC  figures  indicate  we’ve 
taken  a  lead  of  15,882  in  total  daily 
circulation  over  the  other  Chicago 


says 


m  prats  m\ 


be  guarded 


display  advertising  has  increased 
1,190,000  lines  while  the  other  ev^ 
paper  has  declined  by  930,000  line 
If  you’re  not  a  part  of  the  Chicsig 
Today  scene,  maybe  you’re  due  f, 
a  change. 


Chicago  8  Number  One  paper 


in  total  evening  circulation. 
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Tragic  Dignity  of  Pilgrimage 


K>  Kf‘\.  kinM>lvinf: 

5an  Froncisco  Exominer  Religious  Writer 


SACRAMENTO  -  It  hard¬ 
ly  dt'serves  the  frequently 
)aded  designati«>n  of  demon¬ 
stration. 

It  was  rather  a  pilgrim¬ 
age;  a  desperate  hut  amaz¬ 
ingly  dignified  expression  of 
grief  and  anguish  by  the 
people  to  their  governor. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  often 
faced  up  to  crowd  confronta¬ 
tions.  But  the  governor  was 
visibly  shaken  and  appar¬ 
ently  deeply  moved  as  he 
faced  his  constituents  on 
the  Capitol  steps  Monday. 

On  his  left  in  the  crowd  of 
those  who  had  traveled  in 
funeral  procession  from  San 
Francisco  was  a  strikingly 
attractive  young  mother 
namt'd  Patricia. 

She  was  weeping  —  under¬ 
standably,  because  the  body 
of  her  baby,  an  only  child, 
had  lain  unburied  for  four 
months. 

Directly  in  front  of  the 
Governor,  an  elderly  woman 
named  Rachel  went  into 
hysterics  —  also  under- 
<tandably,  on  two  counts: 

She  can  remember  the 
horror  of  her  years  in  a 
Nazi  concentration  camp. 
And  the  law  of  her  Ortho¬ 
dox  Jewish  faith  requires 
burial  within  44  hours. 


Her  husband's  body  also 
lay  unburied  for  four 
months.  ”I  saw  his  body 
there  with  all  the  others!” 
'he  cried.  "It  was  like  the 
camp  all  over  again!” 

The  participants  in  front 
of  the  Capitol  were  di.spar- 
ate.  coming  from  every 
walk  of  life.  They  were 
oound  together  by  just  one 
aching  misery;  a  gruesome 
desecration  added  to  the 
agony  of  bereavement,  as 
the  bodies  of  their  loved 
ones  remained  pawns  in  a 
labor  management  standoff. 

Several  of  them  had 
traveled  even  greater  dist¬ 
ances.  such  as  Father 
George  Lucy  of  Loyola  Un¬ 
iversity  in  Los  Angeles, 
whose  mother  remained 
unburied. 

There  was  a  complete  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  frivolity  of 
'ome  demonstrations.  There 
wa>  none  of  the  violence, 
none  of  the  aggression  or 
the  exhibitionism  of  some 
others. 

Only  numbing  grief,  and 
a  quiet  hut  burning  deter¬ 
mination  to  do  anything 
possible  to  end  the  desecra¬ 
tion  of  1500  unburied  dead. 

They  were  led  by  a  some¬ 
what  improbable  figure. 
Examiner  columnist  Guy 
Wright. 


He  had  for  weeks  an¬ 
guished  over  the  decision  to 
lead  this  pilgrimage.  He 
had  never  participated  in. 
much  less  organized,  any 
demonstrations. 

He  knew  that  some  obser¬ 
vers  would  regard  this  as 
bizarre,  just  as,  inevitably, 
some  would  question  his 
motives. 

Still,  as  he  wrote  poign¬ 
antly,  day  after  day,  of 
these  people’s  suffering,  he 
felt  someone  had  to  do 
something. 

He  is  neither  a  political 
nor  an  ecclesiastical  states¬ 
man.  Rather  he  is  among 
those  once  described  by 
Edmund  Burke  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as: 

"There  in  the  galleries  is  a 
Fourth  Estate  more  power¬ 
ful  than  us  all!” 

Power  can  corrupt.  But  it 
can  certainly  and  sublimely 
be  utilized  in  noble  cau.ses. 

That  Rachel  and  Patricia 
will  no  longer  weep  would 
alone  have  justified  this 
pilgrimage. 

But  one  thousand  five 
hundred  families  as  well  as 
the  City  of  San  Francisco 
itself,  stand  deeply  indebted 
to  a  newspaper  columnist 
named  Guy  Wright. 


We  are  proud  of  our  gu\ 
Gun  that  is. 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Uearst's  first  ncwspafH'r 


Last  year  in  Detroit 

a  flooding  basement,  a  defective  furnace, 
and  three  rats  got  an  FHA  mortgage. 


That’s  when  The  News  raised  the  roof. 


Rats  and  leaks. 

Overpriced,  substandard  houses. 

Negligent  appraisers.  And  corrupt 
real  estate  speculators. 

All  parts  of  last  year’s  Federal 
Housing  Administration  program  in 
Detroit.  A  program  that  led  to  bungled 
inspections  and  mishandled 
complaints.  A  program  that  The  Detroit 
News  helped  reform,  because  of 
reporter  Don  Ball’s  continuing 
investigative  series  on  FHA  mortgage 
abuses. 

For  over  a  year.  Ball  has  looked  at 
the  FHA  system  of  insuring  mortgages 


under  sections  221 D2  and  235.  Two 
FHA  projects  that  offer  mortgages  with 
only  a  token  down-payment  to  low- 
income  families. 

Ball  discovered  that  too  often  the 
projects  were  being  manipulated  to 
fleece— rather  than  help— the  poor. 
Low-income  families  who  were  conned 
into  defective,  over-priced  homes. 
Welfare  mothers  who  had  to  live  with 
furnaces  that  burned  out  in  a  month, 
walls  that  crumbled  under  a  hasty 
cosmetic  job,  and  roofs  that  quickly 
revealed  leaks.  Unknowingly  these 
families  bought  homes  that  already 
had  been  condemned  by  the  city. 

Then  they  faced  repair  bills  so  high 


payments.  And  Ball  told  how  the  FHA 
ignored  their  appeals. 

Ball  told  the  story.  And  the  telling 
changed  the  story.  Slowly  the  FHA 
initiated  reforms.  Like  re-appraising 
their  appraisers.  Requiring  city 
inspection  of  their  homes.  And 
establishing  a  complaint  division. 

The  FHA  changed.  And  so  the  future 
of  housing  in  Detroit  changes.  Because 
The  Detroit  News  did  what  a 
newspaper  must  do.  Look  at  a  story 
deeply.  Thoroughly.  Meaningfully. 

That  never  changes. 

The  Detroit  News 

Largest  evening  newspaper  circulation  in  America. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

OCTOBER 


8  of  10 
Bufyonians 
huddle  with 

The  News 

daik 

(that's*' 

readership!) 


The  active 
read  The  News. 
After  all...The  News 
is  Buffido. 
(that’s  leadership!) 

Buffalo 

Evening 

News 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  6l  Kelly-Smith. 


.  .we  ohen  wonder  what 
the  other  two  are  doing 


'li-2A — Pennsylvania  Women's  Press  Association.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge, 
Hershey,  Pa. 

24— National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  Re- 
gency-Hyatt  House,  O'Hare  Airport,  Chicago. 

24-27 — SNPA  Foundation  Workshop:  Challenges  to  Newspaper  Manage¬ 
ment.  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

24-26— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Williamsburg  Lodge, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

24-27 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Finance  Officers.  Hilton 
Hotel,  New  York. 

24- Nov.  5 — API  Seminar  for  Women's  Page  Editors.  Columbia  University, 
New  York. 

25- 29 — Inter-American  Press  Association.  Ambassador  Hotel,  Chicago,  III. 

26-  National  Press  Photographers  Association — Flying  Short  Course.  In¬ 
ternational  Hotel,  Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Cal. 

27- 30 — Association  of  National  Advertisers.  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va. 

29 — South  Carolina  Press  Association  Journalism  Foundation;  Photography 
Workshop.  Town  House  Motor  Inn,  Columbia,  S.C. 

NOVEMBER 

3-5 — Ohio  Newspaper-in-the-classroom  seminar.  Holiday  Inn,  Medina. 

5-6— Southern  California  United  Press  International  Editors.  Rancho  Ber¬ 
nardo,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

7-19 — API  seminar  for  investigative  reporters.  Columbia  University,  New 
York. 

10- 13 — Sigma  Delta  Chi.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  1-12 — New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Marriott  Hotel,  Saddle  Brook,  N.  J. 

12- 13 — University  of  Wisconsin  Journalism  Institutes.  Wisconsin  Center, 
Madison. 

11- 13 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Jung  Hotel,  New  Orleans.  La. 

13 -  Hoosler  State  Press  Association  newsroom  seminar.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

14- 17 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Boca  Raton  Hotel, 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

19- 20— Oh  io  United  Press  International  Editors  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel, 
Columbus,  O. 

20 —  Texas  Press  Association  news  clinic.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

DECEMBER 

5-17 — API  seminar  for  city  editors  (newspapers  under  75,000  circulation). 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

7 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Central  South  Carolina  chapter.  Capstone  House, 
Columbia,  S.C. 


JANUARY 

2-14— API  seminar  on  management  and  costs  (newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

8- 11 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  conference.  Sheraton-Cleveland 
Hotel,  Cleveland,  O. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives. 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

20-23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

23-26 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  sales  meeting.  Jung 
Hotel,  New  Orleans,  La. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

FEBRUARY 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

13-25 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  N.Y. 

20-22 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 

27-Mar.  10 — API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circ.).  Columbia  University.  N.Y. 

26-29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston,  Tex. 
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With  70%  more  circulation  daily. . .  104%  more  Sunday. . .  one 
Washington  medium  leads  all  others.  The  Washington  Post. 


Attention 

JOURNALISM 

Professors 

and 

Students . . . 

Did  you  know  that  you  can  get 
special  student  circulation  rates  for 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  the 
weekly  news  magazine  of  the  news¬ 
paper  industiy? 

Special  rate  for  entire 
semester,  only  $3.20  for  16  weekly 
issues,  mailed  in  bulk,  to  your 
classroom.  Keep  up-to-date  every 
week  on  news  and  events  in  the 
newspaper  business,  including 
E&P’s  marketplace  for  journalism 
job  opportunities,  up  to  six  pages 
of  classified  ads  a  week! 

TO  ORDER  YOUR 
CLASSROOM  COPIES  OF  E&P 
MAIL  THIS  COUPON: 


Circulation  Dept. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  Editor  &  Publisher  each 

week  for  16  weeks  at  the  special  student  rate  of  $3.20  per 

semester.  Our  check  or  purchase  order  for  $ _ 

is  enclosed. 

Professor's  name: _ _ _ 

Name  of  School:  _ _ 

Address:  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

State  _ Zip _ 


I  City 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

WHICH  GROUP  TALKS  THE  MOST,  editorial  writers  or 
publishers?  That  was  the  recurring  question  fielded  by  E  &  P’s 
representative  during  The  Week  That  Was  Pittsburgh — World 
Series  Style. 

Covering  concurrent  sessions  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  and  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association  in  Pittsburgh,  I  borrowed  that  standard  defense  of 
the  diplomat/politician  when  confronted  by  my  questioning 
colleagues:  Long  pause,  straight  look  in  the  eye,  laced  with  a 
slightly  confidential  smile,  and,  “You  don’t  think  /  am  going 
to  answer  that,  do  you?” 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  STRUCK  OUT  during  World 
Series  week  in  Pittsburgh;  that  is  as  far  as  its  reporter/ associ¬ 
ate  editor  and/or  photography  editor  (and  God  knows  it  was 
a  great  photo  week)  being  recognized  by  the  Pittsburgh  Base¬ 
ball  Club.  A  local  photojoumalist  suggested  I  might  enjoy  the 
gargantuan  convivality  being  staged  for  writers,  photographers, 
and  the  television  crowd  at  the  exclusive  Allegheny  Club  in 
Three  Rivers  Stadium  on  the  eve  of  the  first  Pittsburgh  game. 

So  he  asked  the  powers  that  be  if  I  might  attend.  Absolutely 
not — no  women  allowed,  was  the  answer. 

Our  friend  and  subscriber  protested  that  E  &  P  is  the 
“Bible  of  the  newspaper  business”,  and  all  that.  The  man  was 
ready  to  admit  all  that,  but  didn’t  agree  to  admit  me. 

The  photographer  indicated  that  if  I  wanted  to  go  to  the 
Stadium  and  take  the  matter  up  at  the  door,  he’d  be  glad  to 
go  along — camera  in  hand.  In  case  you  are  worrying  that  I 
was  left  to  munch  a  hamburger  in  the  coffee  shop  of  the  Hilton, 
thanks  for  the  concern.  But  I  dined  in  gracious  splendor  in  the 
Oakland  section  of  Pittsburgh,  quite  happy  to  remain  a  woman 
reporter/ editor,  one  who  until  this  point,  has  never  been  re¬ 
fused  admission  any  place  I  cared  to  go. 

*  *  * 

PRACTICING  WHAT  THEY  PREACH  came  naturally  to 
the  Editorial  Writers  during  their  Pittsburgh  meeting,  ecologi¬ 
cally  speaking.  Midway  in  the  business  session  voting,  presi¬ 
dent  Calvin  Mayne  {Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union)  an¬ 
nounced  that  members  finding  names  written  on  half  sheets 
of  copy  paper  serving  as  ballots  were  to  scratch  out  same  and 
write  in  their  immediate,  relevant  selections  as  “we  are  re¬ 
cycling  the  ballots.” 

*  *  * 

DUTY  FIRST — Of  the  block  of  38  World  Series  tickets 
secured  by  the  Editorial  Writers  convention  committee  for  the 
Thursday  afternoon  game,  eight  were  turned  back  unsold.  The 
truant  thirty  were  warned  beforehand  in  public  announcement 
that  directly  after  the  game  ended  they  should  walk  quickly 
over  the  bridge  from  the  Three  Rivers  Stadium,  which  is 
within  sight  of  the  Hilton,  and  show  up  at  the  business  session 
immediately.  They  did. 

*  *  * 

RIDING  IN  THE  VICTORY  MOTORCADE  from  the 
Pittsburgh  Airport  to  their  downtown  photo  labs  were  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  photographer  Edwin  Morgan  and  AP’s  Harry 
Cabluck.  Their  vehicle — a  beer  truck  which  was  an  efficient 
choice  in  the  mammoth  traffic  jam.  Around  midnight,  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  watch  Ed  in  the  photo  lab  turning  out  some  great 
prints  of  the  Baltimore  finale  with  the  smooth,  concerned  care 
of  a  pro. 

*  *  * 

BACK  TO  WOMEN’S  LIB — The  one  order  I  received  on 
being  allowed  to  tag  along  with  Dale  Gleason,  chief  photo¬ 
grapher  for  the  Press,  during  the  after  series  “jubilation” 
was  that  if  we  got  separated  in  the  crowds  and  I  had  any 
serious  trouble,  I  was  feel  free  to  wrap  the  tripod  I  was  carry¬ 
ing  around  the  head  of  any  adversary.  FYI — tripod  and  I 
returned  to  the  Press  unscathed. 

•*•  *  * 

THERE  WERE  NO  IDENTITY  HANG  UPS  for  Ann  Lloyd 
Merriman  and  Kenneth  L.  Merriman  of  Richmond.  Virginia, 
during  the  Editorial  Writers  session.  Mrs.  Merriman.  associate 
editor  of  the  News  Leader,  was  busy  with  the  conference  and 
so  Mr.  Merriman  went  off  with  the  party  of  editorial  wives  to 
tour  Frank  Lloyd  Wright’s  house,  Fallingwater. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  October  23,  1971 
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On  January  6, 1950  the  University  of  Alabama  Publisher  Leroy  Simms  undertook  the 

in  Huntsville  opened  its  doors  to  137  part-  development  as  a  personal  project  and 

time  students.  Classes  were  held  from  6-10  today  the  UAH  stands  first  among  Alabama 

P.M.  in  temporary  quarters.  A  meager  start!  colleges  and  universities!  UAH  enrollment 

grew  to  2,630  in  1970.  In  ’71  the  Alabama 
Need  for  the  U  was  urgent.  Funds  were  short.  legislature  authorized  the  issuance  of 

Public  interest  for  the  concept  was  low—  $8,000,000  in  bonds  for  capital  develop- 

until  THE  TIMES  initiated  editorial  and  ment  of  the  UAH  — and  still  the  project 

financial  support,  encouraging  legislation  to  grows  —  providing  a  much  needed  facility 

appropriate  funds  and  proper  staffing.  for  the  people  of  Huntsville  and  Alabama. 

This  is  relevance. 


Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


Editor  6l  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Pjblisher  and  EdHor  James  Wright  Brown 

Robert  U.  Brown  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Inc. 


6  Mo.  averagre  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 25,627 
Renewal  Rate — 76.09% 


A  little  liberty  with  the  facts 

The  Maryland  Center  for  Public  Broadcasting,  wliich  is  state-sup- 
ported  and  operates  an  educational  television  channel,  issues  a  week¬ 
ly  column  free  to  some  newspapers  of  the  area  under  the  name  of 
Richard  W.  Smith.  His  October  17  offering  contains  a  jiaragraph  about 
“the  commercial  impact  of  television”  and  says:  “Banned  by  law  from 
advertising  on  I'V,  the  tobacco  interests  have  discovered  that  they 
have  to  spend  twice  as  much  money  in  magazines,  billboards,  news- 
jiapers  and  publicity  events  to  maintain  their  sales  volume.” 

The  tobacco  companies  spent  more  than  S20()  million  on  television 
and  virtually  excluded  other  media  from  their  schedules.  .According 
to  the  best  estimates,  they  will  spend  this  year  between  70%  and 
80%,  of  their  total  budgets  last  year.  .And  the  fact  is  that  instead  of 
“maintaining  their  sales  volume”  the  sales  of  cigarets  are  uj)  between 
2%,  to  3%. 

.Any  industry  that  can  increase  its  sales  by  spending  80%  less  for 
advertising  in  non-broadcast  media  doesn’t  add  to  the  aura  of  tele¬ 
vision  impact. 


Importance  of  Ervin  hearings 

The  .American  Society  of  Xcwsjiaper  Editors  board  of  directors  has 
written  to  every  mcmiber  emphasizing  the  “crucial  nature”  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Sidxommittee  on  C^onstitutional  Rights 
(the  Ervin  C^ommittee)  on  freedom  of  the  press.  The  .ASNE  board 
felt  that  “every  effort  should  be  made  to  alert  readers  to  the  gravity 
and  significance  of  these  committee  hearings”  and  urged  editors  to 
alert  newsdesks  and  editorial  boards  to  coj)y  and  comments  about  the 
hearings. 

We  are  in  wholehearted  agreement  with  the  sentiments  expressed 
but  the  hearings  were  suspended  tem|)orarily  this  week  and  editors 
didn’t  have  much  time  to  act  on  the  suggestions,  if  they  hadn’t  al¬ 
ready  clone  so  on  their  own. 

I'he  Ervin  C^ommittee,  however,  will  re-open  the  hearings  early  in 
1972  and  we  hope  editors  will  remember  the  .ASNE  “alert”  at  that 
time. 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
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Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager.  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager;  John  Johnson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 
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Advertising  Representatives. 
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Inc.  Advertising  Representatives. 
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England.  Alan  Delafons,  Manager. 


Ehc  Eetlcral  Trade  Commission  opened  its  hearings  this  week  on 
the  “impact  of  advertising.”  John  .A.  .Scott,  publisher  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash).  Olympian  and  chairman  of  the  .ANl’.A  Committee  on  (iov- 
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ernment  Relations,  said  (E&:1’,  Oct.  9,  page  7)  “the  ETC  is  on  the 
anti-advertising  bandwagon”  as  are  many  politicians. 

No  one  knows  what  coticlusions  the  FTC  may  draw  from  these 
hearings,  or  what  legislation  or  regulation  may  be  proposed,  but  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  (he  economy  of  the  country,  not  just 
the  advertising  business  or  media,  could  be  affected  if  anti-advertising 
forces  prevail. 
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Newspaperboy  statue  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts 


letters 

COMPILATION  PLEASES 

I  was  very  pleased  that  you  took  the 
initiative  to  compile  a  list  of  competitive 
newspapers  (E  &  P,  September  25).  The 
list  was  very  useful,  although  a  few  errors 
were  included  that  should  he  corrected. 

Thunder  Bay,  Ontario  was  recently  form¬ 
ed  by  the  merger  of  two  cities;  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur.  The  daily  newspapers  of 
these  cities  have  continued  to  publish  under 
the  Thunder  Bay  dateline.  However,  both 
are  owned  by  the  Thomson  newspaper. 

Sherbrooke,  Quebec  is  not  competitive 
because  the  two  dailies  are  published  in 
different  languages  (English  and  French). 
If  you  wish  to  include  competition  between 
newspapers  in  different  languages,  you 
could  list  other  cities  including  Moncton, 
New  Brunswick. 

The  Sunday  competition  between  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  Bee  and  Union  was  omitted  from 
your  list. 

Richard  T.  Prosser 
( Mr.  Prosser  is  executive  editor  of  the 

Junior  Statesmen  Foundation,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.) 

STUMBLED  ON  BOSTON 

Your  article  “The  present  state  of  news¬ 
paper  competition”  in  the  September  25th 
issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher  contains  very- 
pertinent  information. 

What  a  pity  you  stumbled  on  Boston, 
which  according  to  your  tabulation  has  no 
evening  paper. 

The  Evening  Globe  competes  with  the 
Morning  Record  American  and  with  the 
Morning  Herald-Traveler.  The  figures  be¬ 
long  under  your  heading  “Morning  vs.  Eve¬ 
ning.” 

H.  James  Gediman 
(Mr.  Gediman  is  president  of  the  Hearst 

Advertising  Service,  Inc.) 

MISSED  SUBTLETY 

In  reading  your  interesting  article  on 
Mike  Culbert  (October  9),  I  was  dis¬ 
tressed  by  several  generalizations  which,  in 
my  view,  are  unfounded.  First.  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  new  members  of  Berkeley’s  City 
Council,  through  their  actions  to  date,  have 
proved  to  be  “radicals,”  as  was  widely  pre¬ 
dicted.  Too,  characterizing  their  backers  as 
“wild-eyed”  seems  an  unfair  over-statement. 
I,  for  one,  support  many  of  their  positions, 
yet  my  eyes  are  tame  indeed. 

Finally,  the  name  Berkeley  is  synonymous 
with  more  than  rebellion;  it  has  long  been 
identified  with  academic  excellence,  and 
social  and  political  activism  of  every  stripe. 
I  believe  you  have  missed  the  subtlety  of  a 
unique  community,  a  subtlety  which  Mike 
recognizes,  and  understands. 

Fredric  S.  Bear 
(University  of  California  graduate,  now  a 

resident  of  New  York) 


GAKRIER  IMMORTALIZED 

A  quick  glance  at  a  certain  statue  in 
Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  shows  that  one 
youngster’s  way  of  making  money  has  not 
changed  an  io  ta  in  seventy-six  years. 

Jet  planes  may  zoom  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere.  More  recently,  the  astronauts  rode 
in  their  Apollo  spacecraft  and  lunar  modu¬ 
les  to  the  surface  of  of  the  moon.  But  down 
on  earth  the  familiar  “paper  boy”  is  still 
plodding  his  rounds,  delivering  the  latest 
edition  as  his  father  and  grandfather  prob¬ 
ably  did  before  him. 

The  year  1970,  however,  marked  an  im¬ 
portant  anniversary  for  this  young  chap. 
He  will  earned  all  the  honors  he  could 
pick  up  from  the  occasion.  Last  October  a 
certain  day  was  proclaimed  as  International 
Newspaperboy  Day,  and  carrier  boys  came 
from  all  over  New  England  to  the  Berkshire 
hill  town  to  the  newspaperboy  statute  that 
had  been  set  up  and  dedicated  just  three 
quarters  of  a  century  before.  There  were 
more  than  100  present  and  they  made  it 
a  red-letter  event. 

Who  thought  enough  of  the  paper  boy 
to  have  him  thus  immortalized  for  all  time? 

There  is  an  inscription  on  the  front  of 
the  statue  that  reads:  “Presented  to  the 
Town  of  Great  Barrington  by  Coloniel 
William  L.  Brown,  October,  1995.” 

Colonel  Brown  was  one  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  newspaper  publishers  of  the  late 
1800’s.  He  was  president  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  (This  was  not  the  Manhattan 
tabloid  of  our  time,  but  a  successful  daily 
of  a  much  earlier  period.) 

Paul  V.  S.  Hoysradt 


Short  Takes 

A  group  of  scientists  has  found  evidence 
that  women  taking  girth-control  pills  ap¬ 
pear  more  likely  than  nonusers  and  men 
to  suffer  breakage  of  chromosomes. — 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

*  H.  if 

L.  .  .  L.  .  .  of  the  Sunny  Murray  Orches¬ 
tra  wails  away  on  the  sex  at  the  opening 
of  the  Jazz  Festival. — Norfolk  (Conn.) 
Hour. 

*  *  4< 

This  salad  is  worth  making  into  an 
event.  Assemble  the  ingredients,  then  coax 
your  husband  into  slaying  the  master  chef 
and  tossing  it  at  the  table. — The  Seattle 
(Wash.)  Times. 

iff  Ht  Ht 

His  win  w’as  not  a  particular  favorite 
with  the  gallery  which  was  rotting  for 
little  B.  .  .  H.  .  . — Saramento  (Calif.)  Bee. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Lt.P  .  .  .  said  a  warrant  was  obtained 
from  Justice  of  the  Peach  M.  .  .  M.  .  .  for 
the  arrest. — Warner  Robins  (Ga.)  Daily 
Sun. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Especially  if  you’re  selling  space.  Because 
New  York  accounts  for  some  60  per  cent 
of  all  U.S.  advertising  agency  national 
billings.  A  tidy  sum,  to  be  sure.  And  well 
worth  going  after.  How?  As  Parade  does. 
Through  promotion  in  The  New  York  Times 
. .  .where  77  per  cent  of  New  York 
agencymen  assemble  every  morning. 

Call  Arthur  P.  Irving  Jr.,  Media  Advertising, 
(2 12)  556-1455.  And  come  out  selling. 

NewHbric  Times 
sNewTbrlc. 


IW  aliMlic  M<i  |li^ 

y®®  ®J®® 

Spot  TV. 

maybe  is  right  in  a  lot  of  cases. 

But  ask  your^  this.  With  a  half  millkm  to 
^)end  in  sdective  markets,  can  you  really 
ocxnpeie  with  the  big  spenders  onTV? 

The  big  ^)a)der  - 

is  buying  netwa4c. 

He’s  cm  the  top-rated  i 
shows  in  your  mar-  I 

kets.Hus— hels 
doubling  up  with 
gwt  TV.  The  own- 
petition  has  you  out¬ 
gunned.  So  bow  can 
youwininaTV 
showdown? 

■•■ki|fra|ii 
■kiiptii 

So  why  not  hit 
thecwnpedtkm 
wherehe  isn’t— cm 
at  least  where  he's 
weak.  What  you  need 
to  do  is  think  print— 

Parade  in  paiticular. 

We've  got  the  great¬ 
est  stCHY  in  print. 

D^ogr^hks?  Our  audience  is  concwi- 
trated  among  wwnen  18  to  49  in  urban  markets . 

FlexibiBty?  You  can  select  your  tc^  25— cm 
t(^  50  markets.  Our  target  network  program 
gives  you  what  ycm  want,  maricet  by  market. 

Reading  time?Tbe  reader  spends  60 
seconds  with  each  Parade  page.  Compare  that 
with  Reader’s  Digest,  38— Housdceep- 
ing,  29 — Ladies’  Hwne  Journal.  37— McCall's, 
39.  Itls  pretty  clear  Parade  is  about  the  last 
place  ycm  can  get,  or  afford,  a  60  second  ^)otI 

CPM?  Ours  is  S3  lower  than  life  cm 
Loc^,  uid  about  SI  lower  than  the  wwnen’s 
service  books. 


IF  I  WERE  A 
PRODUCT  MANAGER 
ANDIHADAHALF 
MILLION  TO  PUT 
AGAINST  SELEGIYE 
MARKETS,  rO  DO  A  LOT 
OF  THINKING  BEFORE  I 
AUTOMATICALLY 
WENT  TO  SPOT  TV. 


> - »i-  M-I - *«-■ - ®- 

IBS 

Nothing  gets  read  like  ftoiule. .  .it's 
d^vered  on  “reading  day”—  Sunday — in  96 
leading  new^)apers  to  17  million  hc^es. 

An  audience  that  dwarfs  any  other  print 
medium.  In  fact,  our  reach  and  penetration 
((3%  cm  more  of  the  hcanes  in  most  of 
our  markets)  makes  us  kx^  more  like  a 

-  major  TV  networic 

than  a  we^y. 

And  on  our 
networic  you  wont 
fight  the  clutter. 

Andyouwwit 
be  outgunned. 

A30-t®(®®d 
9®tii®ay 
55  words. 

And  maybe 
youTl  haw  a  chance 
to  trfh-our  story 
the  way  >t>u'd  like. 
You  ki^’.  a  30- 
second  spot  isnt  an 
a^vlullotoftime. 
Swords,  tops. 

We'd  hate  to 
tr>'totel]ourstcmy 
inSSwurds. 

Maj-bether^ 
a  story  in  your  product  that  needs  telling 
and  takes  some  time. 

Maybe  that  extra  time  will  allow  you  to 
positkm  your  product  mcme  clearly.. .aith 
more  deUul. .  .name  pwauasiveness. 
Nothim^  iilOMrtk* 

We're  not  saying  that  T\’  is  bad.  Or 
wrong  fcm  you.  We  k^'  better  than  that 
And  so  do  you.  All  weVe  saying  is— be  open- 
minded.  We  are.  If  you  talk  with  us.  we  wcm’t 
t^  you  Parade  is  the  automatic  answer, 
any  more  thanTV.  But  we  will  give  you  a  few 
thir^  to  think  about 


Think  Pdrade. 
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Newspapers  helped  U.S. 
by  revealing  documents 

By  Oai^  Tomkinson 


Newspapers  that  published  the  secret 
Pentagon  Papers  and  other  government 
documents  acted  on  conscience  and  did 
very  well  by  the  country,  Dr.  Daniel 
Ellsberg,  the  man  who  says  he  leaked  the 
secret  Pentagon  Papers,  declared  on  a 
panel  discussion  during  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  meeting  in  Phila- 
deli)hia  this  week. 

Disagreement  came  from  Martin  Hay¬ 
den,  editor  of  the  Detroit  Newft,  and  after 
the  discussion  the  APME  awarded  the 
New  York  Times  its  first  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  citation  for  publishing  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  Papers. 

A.  M.  Rosenthal,  Times  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said  in  accepting  the  award,  that  the 
Pentagon  Pai)ers  were  “the  property  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  by  not 
l)ublishing  them  we  would  have  deprived 
the  people  of  information  .  .  .  affecting 
their  lives. 

“This  infonnation  .  .  .  represented  a 
treasury  of  facts,  not  rumor,  not  innuen¬ 
do,  not  supposition.” 

Without  the  information  which  the 
Times  (and  other  newspapers)  provided, 
Rosenthal  said,  the  people  would  not  have 
a  clear  picture  of  the  events  affecting 
their  lives,  or  a  clear  basis  about  which  to 
make  decisions  about  the  future. 

The  panel  discussion  earlier  featured 
Dr.  Ellsberg,  Hayden,  Dean  Elie  Abel, 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  Jounialism, 
and  Peter  Arnett,  Pulitzer  prize  winning 
staffer  of  the  Associated  Press. 

Lively  nionienls 

It  was  a  session  guaranteed  to  have  its 
lively  moments  because  of  Hayden’s  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  publishing  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  an  opinion  expressed  in  a  widely 
printed  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News  just 
prior  to  the  Supreme  Court’s  consideration 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  Washington 
Post  cases  this  past  summer. 

Indeed  there  were  fireworks  when  Hay¬ 
den  drew  parallels  between  the  recent  ac¬ 
tions  of  Ellsberg  and  those  of  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy  during  the  1950’s. 

Hayden,  who  prides  himself  on  having 
been  denounced  as  a  communist  by 
McCarthy  on  the  senate  floor,  contrasted 
Dr.  Ellsberg’s  having  posed  with  a  tom- 
mie  gun  on  the  edge  of  the  Vietnam  jun¬ 
gle  (he  at  one  time  favored  the  Vietnam 
participation)  with  that  of  Senator 
McCarthy  when  the  Senator  posed  in  the 
gun-pit  of  a  bomber  just  prior  to  running 
for  office. 


Later  Dr.  Ellsberg  responded  to  Hay¬ 
den’s  implications  by  saying  that  if  Hay¬ 
den  can’t  distinguish  between  the  actions 
of  McCarthy  and  his  actions,  that  Hayden 
“must  be  influenced  by  emotion.  I  resent 
that.” 

He  then  pointed  out  that  the  laws 
against  being  sued  for  libel  were  recently 
strengthened  in  a  Supreme  Court  case,  a 
remark  which  brought  general  approval 
from  the  audience  because  of  earlier  re¬ 
marks  by  Hayden  concerning  his  fear  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  the  crackdown  on  the 
press  by  Congress. 

Hayden  condemmed  the  publishing  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  as  a  case  of  “Win¬ 
ning  the  battle  but  possibly  losing  the 
war.”  He  said  he’s  “scared  to  death”  of 
Congress  enacting  stronger  legislation 
along  the  lines  of  the  Official  Secrets  Act 
in  Great  Britain. 

While  saying  he’s  against  overclassifica¬ 
tion,  Hayden  said  the  system  of  classifica¬ 
tion  is  “Amorphous” — ,  “Things  do  get 
out.  Secrets  do  get  out.” 

.Secrets  do  leak 

The  actions  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
Washington  Post,  Hayden  maintained, 
fall  “in  that  spot  of  gray  area”  from 
where  secrets  do  leak.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple,  because  of  this  “are  the  best  informed 
in  the  world.” 

Talking  about  the  Supreme  Coui't’s  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  Times  and  Post  case,  Hayden 
said  that  the  Court  would  have  voted 
otherwise  in  Congress  had  passed  stricter 
laws  and  warned  that  public  opinion 
might  push  Congress  to  pass  such  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Ellsberg,  in  his  remarks,  described 
the  Nixon  Administration  as  “Selling  the 
Vietnam  war.”  He  said  that  part  of  this 
approach  were  the  ideas  that  privacy  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Govei-ment  and  not  to  the 
individual ;  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  ‘Is  the  Government’;  the 
press  is  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch; 
and  “Obedience  is  Freedom.” 

Dr.  Ellsberg  maintained  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  selling  the  war  to  the 
American  people  on  a  “No  Loss”  basis. 
The  concept  pays  more  attention  to  the 
number  of  American  GI’s  killed  as  a 
gauge  of  the  war,  than  things  like  what 
Asian  opinion  is,  the  amount  of  bombing 
still  going  on,  and  the  number  of  new 
countries  involved. 

Dr.  Ellsberg  asked  the  gathered  editors 
what  their  past  performance  has  been 
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with  regard  to  the  war,  “How  critical 
have  you  been  and  have  you  probed  as 
much  as  you  could  have?” 

Referring  to  the  press  sessions  govern¬ 
ment  officials  hold  to  brief  the  press, 
Ellsberg  asked  if  the  so-called  “Back¬ 
grounders”  had  a  “manpower  affect” 
on  the  newsmen  who  attended. 

Then  moving  on  to  his  present  situa¬ 
tion,  the  grand  jury  investigation  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Ellsberg  chided  the  press  for  not 
covering  the  proceedings. 

‘Tools  of  prosecution’ 

Calling  grand  juries  “more  and  more 
tools  of  prosecution”  Dr.  Ellsberg  asked 
“why  is  this  not  news?  Why  have  you 
paid  so  little  attention.  In  the  same  talk 
he  commended  the  press  for  ])erforming 
better  than  any  government  branch,  or 
branch  of  the  pi  ivate  sector. 

Dean  Abel  opened  his  remarks  by  re¬ 
minding  Ellsberg  that  the  concept  of 
going  to  jail  for  one’s  beliefs  “is  not  a 
new  tradition”  and  then  referring  to  the 
subpoena  cases  facing  the  Supreme  Court, 
said  he  thinks  “some  reporters  will  go  to 
jail  in  the  months  ahead  in  defense  of  an 
old  freedom.” 

He  then  challenged  Hayden  by  asking 
him  if  press  freedom  would  be  any  safer 
now  if  the  Times /Post  battle  had  not 
been  fought,  “Each  generation  must 
refight  this  battle,”  he  added. 

He  said  he  couldn’t  see  how  any  manag¬ 
ing  editor  with  access  to  the  Pentagon 
Papers  could  refuse  to  publish  them.  He 
drew  applause  when  he  added  that  man¬ 
aging  editors  without  access  to  the  papers 
might  have  a  different  positon  about  pub¬ 
lishing  them. 

Abel,  who  has  in  his  career  worked  for 
both  the  New  York  Times  and  Detroit 
News,  warned  that  the  “press  must  be 
more  skeptical  about  what  officials  say,” 
and  that  no  newsman  is  obliged  to  prop  up 
any  official  of  administration  or  “clap 
hands”  for  any  president, 

Arnett,  a  veteran  of  many  years  of 
Vietnam  reporting,  had  fewer  words  than 
the  other  panelists  but  pointed  out  that 
most  of  what  appeared  in  the  Pentagon 
Papers  was  reported  on  at  various  times. 

The  Pentagon  Papers  revealed,  he  said, 
that  the  five  administrations  involved  in 
the  World  War  II  were  all  aware  of  the 
alternatives.  “All  of  us  who  were  report¬ 
ing  over  there  felt  we  were  writing 
against  the  times.” 

In  reply  to  an  audience  question  con¬ 
cerning  where  he  would  have  drawn  the 
lines  on  publication  of  secrets,  Hayden 
said  that  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
Times  should  have  approached  the  White 
House  on  which  parts  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  were  to  remain  unpublished  thus 
not  “precipitating  a  court  battle.”  The 
press,  he  said,  “Does  not  have  a  license  to 
print  anything  that  comes  along.”  Later 
he  said,  “Someone  will  revoke  our 
licenses.” 
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Newspapers  take  ‘wait  and  see’ 
stance  on  ABC  research  plan 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Several  newspapermen  expressed  con¬ 
cern  this  week  over  the  proposed  audience 
measurement  survey  program  that  the  Au¬ 
dit  Bureau  of  Circulation  would  like  to 
undertake,  but  the  majority  indicated  they 
want  to  see  if  it  can  work. 

Discussion  of  this  proposal,  which  was 
announced  in  June,  has  aroused  consid¬ 
erable  interest  among  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  executives.  However,  debate  on  the 
issue  this  week  at  the  57th  annual  ABC 
meeting  in  New  York  could  at  best  l>e 
described  as  ‘low  key’  in  comparison  to  the 
controversy  that  surrounded  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Marketing  Service  (ABMS) 
when  it  was  introduced  as  a  new  seiwice 
subsidiary  by  ABC  in  1966. 

Most  news])aper  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  men  seemed  content  for  the  time 
being  to  allow  tbe  ABC  to  proceed  with 
the  pilot  test  before  taking  a  firm  stand 
for  or  against  the  plan  which  ABC  feels 
will  provide  more  reliable  and  less  expen¬ 
sive  newspapei'  audience  data  than  can  be 
obtained  for  the  ABC  data  bank  by  com¬ 
mercial  firms. 

While  there  were  objections  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  expressed  by  newspapers,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  organized  attempt  at 
work  to  sidetrack  the  experimental  phase. 
In  the  main,  the  newspapers  expressing 
reluctance  to  the  plan  came  from  individ¬ 
uals  whose  papers  are  doing  business  in 
cities  where  there  are  competitive  papers. 
There  was  a  report  circulating  around  the 
meeting  that  the  New  York  Times  was 
trj’ing  to  align  a  number  of  large  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  against  the  ABC  plan. 

Addressing  the  open  general  session  on 
Wednesday  morning,  Frank  Batten,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Landmark  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot  and  Ledger-Star  in  Nor¬ 
folk,  noted  that  the  proposed  audience 
study  would  present  the  data  for  all  news¬ 
papers  on  the  same  basis.  “Unless  flexibil¬ 
ity  is  built  into  the  system  to  provide  for 
differing  market  situations,  this  has  the 
potential  to  put  many  newspapers  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage. 

“It  is  vital  in  developing  audience  data 
that  we  do  not  favor  one  medium  or  one 
newspaper  at  the  expense  of  another — due 
to  the  method  of  research,”  he  cau¬ 
tioned. 

A  good  indication  of  the  general  atti¬ 
tude  by  newspaper  members  towards  the 
proposal  was  probably  best  summed  up  in 
a  poll  taken  by  the  Newspaper  Review 
and  Development  Committee,  a  group 
formed  in  1966  which  has  32  newspaper 
members  whose  function  is  to  work  with 
the  ABC  newspaper  directors  and  to  make 
sure  they  act  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
members. 

According  to  Stephen  Ryder,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  the  tally 
showed  40%  of  the  32  R&D  members  were 
in  favor  of  having  ABC  gather  research 
data;  another  40%,  he  noted,  said  “‘yes’, 
but”  and  the  remaining  20%  were  definite¬ 
ly  opposed  to  the  plan. 


Ryder,  who  made  the  results  known  at 
the  newspaper  division  session  Wednesday 
afternoon,  said  the  R&D  had  decided  that 
on  the  basis  of  this  poll  to  endorse  the 
ABC  plan  as  a  “possible  step  in  the  right 
direction.”  He  said  it  had  also  been  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  R&D  group  that  a  smaller 
market  be  used  in  the  testing  phase. 

The  most  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
plan  was  made  by  H.  James  Gediman, 
president  of  Hearst  Advertising  Service 
Inc.  and  Frank  Orenstein,  research  direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA  in  the 
newspaper  division  session. 

Gediman  expressed  a  fear  that  newspa¬ 
pers  in  competitive  situations  would  be 
seriously  hurt  by  tbe  results  that  are  to 
be  obtained  by  telephone  interviews.  “How 
will  tbe  telephone  interviewer  be  able  to 
know  that  an  individual  who  says  he  is 
earning  $75,000  a  year  and  living  in  a 
room  behind  a  garage  might  not  be  telling 
the  truth?”  he  asked. 

Gediman  wondered  if  the  ABC  had 
devised  methods  for  verifying  the  replies 
and  if  the  1000  sample  was  statistically 
reliable. 

“How  will  the  ABC,  which  has  no  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  research  field,  be  any  differ¬ 
ent  or  better  than  the  7  or  8  commercially 
produced  reports?”  Gediman  asked,  while 
noting  that  the  great  amount  of  present 
data  on  newspapers  which  is  gathered  by 
professional  research  firms  is  mostly 
“screwed  up”. 

Gediman  suggested  that  ABC  stick  to 
its  job  of  auditing  and  verifying  circula¬ 
tion.  “ABC,”  he  remarked,  “does  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  research  business.” 

Orenstein  said  the  Bureau’s  main  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  ABC  plan  is  that  it  does  not 
permit  publishers  to  exercise  veto  power 
over  the  data.  Every  survey,  even  the 
finest,  Orenstein  said,  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  chance,  so  that  the  findings  are 
not  absolute,  but  include  a  range  of  error. 
“In  the  ABC  plan,  therefore,  a  publisher 
is  asked  to  pay  for  a  survey  which  con¬ 
tains  under  the  very  best  of  circumstances 
a  considerable  range  of  statistical  error 
and  then  to  relinquish  control  of  it  with¬ 
out  any  judgement  on  his  part.” 

Orenstein  said  the  Bureau  has  a  total 
of  56  papers  who  have  submitted  audience 
data  in  accordance  with  the  plan  for  coor¬ 
dinated  nationwide  newspaper  audience 
research  which  was  developed  last  year  in 
consultation  with  the  International  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
the  Association  of  National  Advertisers 
and  the  American  Association  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Representatives. 

While  the  number  appeared  to  be  small, 
Orenstein  said  the  papers  account  for  one- 
third  of  total  national  circulation. 

Leonard  Goldblatt,  Hackensack  (N.J.) 
Record,  inquired  about  the  status  of  these 
maiket  research  infonnation  reports. 

Howard  Klutz,  ABC  staff,  replied  that 


the  research  data  had  been  received  in 
Chicago  but  that  none  of  the  information 
had  been  entered  into  the  computer.  He 
said  the  reason  was  due  to  the  “lack  of 
uniformity”  in  the  demographic  data. 
Klutz  said  ABC  was  still  waiting  word 
from  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  for  in¬ 
structions. 

Near  the  close  of  the  newspaper  meet¬ 
ing,  Jack  Kauffmann,  president  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Star  and  a  director 
representing  the  over  100,000  newspapers, 
said  he  had  “serious  reservations”  over 
the  whole  ABC  program  especially  as  it 
pertained  to  newspapers  in  competitive 
cities.  Despite  his  concern,  Kauffmann 
said  he  had  endorsed  the  experimental 
testing.  He  assured  the  competitive  mar¬ 
ket  newspaper  members  that  he  w'ould 
watch  out  for  their  best  interests.  His 
assurance  on  this  point  was  applauded  by 
the  audience. 

Earlier  in  the  meeting,  Harry  Green, 
John  P.  Scripps  Newspapers,  and  ABC 
director,  who  was  moderating  the  session, 
read  a  memorandum  from  the  ABC  which 
announced  that  the  ABC  would  begin  its 
experimental  audience  study  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  and  Denver,  Colo.  Green  said  the 
newspapers  in  both  cities  had  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  ABC. 

In  these  two  cities,  Gi’een  said  1000 
telephone  interviews  will  be  made  to  de¬ 
termine  the  reach  and  frequency  of  news¬ 
papers  demographically  for  both  Areas  of 
Dominant  Influence  (ADI)  and  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas  (SMSA). 
The  cost  of  the  studies  will  be  paid  for  by 
ABC. 

Green  also  assured  the  newspaper  mem¬ 
bers  that  the  directors  had  no  intention  of 
trying  to  “ram  anything  down  your 
throat.”  This  was  a  criticism  levelled  at 
the  directors  w'hen  the  ABMS  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1966.  Green  said  the  membership 
will  be  given  time  to  discuss  the  research 
plan  after  the  pilot  tests  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  fully  evaluated. 

James  J.  Tommaney,  senior  vice- 
president  of  LaRoche,  McCaffrey  & 
McCall,  Inc.,  member  of  the  ABC  board 
and  author  of  the  “Experimental  Newspa¬ 
per  Audience  Study”  emphasized  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  advertiser  and  agency 
membei's  that  the  project  is  “experimen¬ 
tal.” 

Approved  by  the  ABC  board  in  June, 
Tommaney  stated  the  objective  is  to 
provide  newspaper  audience  data  to  com¬ 
plement  and  not  to  substitute  for  other 
research  done  by  or  for  newspapers. 

Results  of  the  experiment  will  be  re¬ 
ported  back  to  the  ABC  board  for  further 
study  to  see  if  it  worked  and  if  it  is 
needed  and  with  possible  recommendations 
to  the  Newspaper  Committee  and  other 
ABC  groups. 

Tommaney  reported  there  had  been 
mixed  reactions  from  newspapers  but 
ABC  has  not  asked  for  any  endorsement 
as  yet.  William  McKenna  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  Ed  Russell  of 
Newhouse  Newspapers  were  asked  for 
their  opinions  and  expressed  approval  of 
the  study. 

Clinton  Thompson,  media  director  of  J. 
C.  Penney  Company  and  ABC  board  mem¬ 
ber,  felt  that  this  is  a  much-needed  re¬ 
search  study  and  will  help  newspapers. 
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Roderick,  Jensen 
takeAPMEawards 

John  Roderick,  Associated  Press  repor¬ 
ter  who  went  into  Communist  China  with 
the  U.  S.  Table  Tennis  team,  and  Holger 
Jensen  of  the  A  P’s  Vietnam  staff,  are 
winners  of  the  “top  performance’’  awards 
of  The  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association. 

Names  of  the  recipients  of  the  $500 
annual  prizes  for  reporting  and  news  pho¬ 
tography  were  announced  during  the 
four-day  annual  APME  convention  this 
week  in  Philadelphia. 

Four  honorable  mentions  were  awarded 
in  the  reporting  categoi*y  and  three  in  the 
photo  competition.  The  awards  are  made 
annually  by  APME  for  outstanding  work 
among  AP  staff  members. 

Roderick,  veteran  reporter  and  analyst 
of  Chinese  affairs,  received  the  reporting 
award  for  his  stories  from  the  Chinese 
mainland  during  the  April  tour  of  the 
table  tennis  players.  The  AP  newsmen 
who  spent  three  years  in  China  before  the 
Communist  takeover  in  1949,  was  the  first 
American  news  service  reporter  admitted 
to  the  mainland  in  two  decades.  Although 
his  movements  were  restricted  to  the  tour 
of  the  U.  S.  team,  he  was  able  to  describe 
what  he  saw  along  the  way.  His  stories 
were  displayed  around  the  world. 

Roderick  applied  for  admission  to  China 
after  the  table  tennis  players  were  in¬ 
vited.  Remembering  Roderick  as  a  repor¬ 
ter  covering  the  Communists  during  their 
struggle  in  the  remote  cave-capital  in  Ye- 
nan,  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En-lai  asked 
him  during  the  visit:  “How  does  this  com¬ 
pare  with  Yenan,  Mr.  Roderick?’’  Chou 
said  the  American  newsman  was  opening 
the  door  for  other  newsmen. 

Stationed  in  Tokyo 

Roderick,  a  graduate  of  Colby  College, 
joined  AP  in  1937,  working  in  Portland, 
Me. ;  and  Washington,  D.  C.  In  1945,  after 
military  service,  he  requested  an  AP  for¬ 
eign  assignment  and  was  sent  to  Chung¬ 
king,  China.  He  remained  there  until  1948 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Middle 
East  and  later  London  and  Paris.  In  1954 
he  returned  to  Asia  to  cover  the  Indochina 
fighting  and  later  became  chief  of  bureau 
at  Hong  Kong,  where  he  concentrated  on 
writing  interpretive  dispatches  on  Com¬ 
munist  China.  In  1959  he  transferred  to 
Tokyo,  where  he  is  now  stationed,  to  con¬ 
tinue  as  an  expert  on  Chinese  affairs. 

Jensen,  a  camera-carrying  newsman, 
received  the  news  photography  award  for 
a  picture  of  a  South  Vietnamese  soldier 
fleeing  the  fighting  in  Laos  on  the  under¬ 
carriage  of  a  helicopter  carrying  wounded 
from  the  battle  area. 

Jensen  said  a  number  of  terrified  Viet¬ 
namese  fled  in  this  fashion,  landing  at 
Ham  Nghi,  the  South  Vietnamese  base  at 
Kbe  Sanh.  As  tbe  helicopters  came  in, 
Jensen  ran  to  a  slight  hill  at  the  edge  of 
the  base  to  get  at  eye  level  for  his  pic¬ 
ture,  using  a  105mm  lens. 

Jensen  said  pilots  later  said  they  had 


JOHN  RODERICK 


HOLGER  JENSEN 


greased  the  helicopter  skids  to  frustrate 
the  fleeing  soldiers  who  were  reported  un¬ 
der  severe  attack  across  the  border  in 
Laos.  When  the  South  Vietnamese  tied 
themselves  onto  the  helicopters  carrjdng 
the  wounded,  the  pilots  scraped  them  off 
by  skimming  through  the  tree  tops,  Jensen 
said  he  was  told. 

Jensen  joined  AP  at  Charleston,  W. 
Va.,  in  1967.  He  worked  there,  on  the  New 


York  foreign  news  desk  and  in  the  Mos¬ 
cow  bureau  before  transferring  to  Saigon 
in  November  1970. 

He  was  born  at  Shanghai  of  Danish 
parents  in  1944.  They  moved  to  South 
Africa  after  World  War  II  where  Jensen 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Cape 
Town  and  the  University  of  Wit- 
watersrand  in  Johannesburg.  He  speaks 
several  languages. 


THIS  PICTURE  won  $500  for  Holger  Jensen,  camera-carrying  newsman  of  the  Associated  Press 
Saigon  staff.  Jensen's  winning  effort  represented  the  annual  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Award  for  "top  performance"  in  photography.  Picture  portrays  a  Vietnamese  soldier  fleeing  the 
Rghting  in  Laos  on  a  helicopter  skid. 
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Editors  closer  to  readers 
than  ever,  APME  is  told 


(Stmricr  Express 


One  of  the  principal  interests  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  over  the  past  several  years  has 
been  the  reader  and  the  reader’s  growing 
interest  in  determining  the  overall  con¬ 
tent  of  newspapers,  Don  Carter,  editor 
of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  &  News, 
and  president  of  APME  told  the  APME 
convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Carter  said  managing  editors  have  con¬ 
sciously  looked  for  ways  to  bring  readers, 
their  views  and  personalities  into  papers. 
He  continued : 

“We  have  coaxed  him  to  write  more 
letters,  provide  us  guest  columns,  ask  us 
more  questions  through  “Action  Line”  and 
similar  features,  encouraged  him  to  call 
us  by  telephone  and  have  called  him,  in 
turn,  to  seek  out  his  views.  We  have  sur¬ 
veyed  his  preferences  through  numerous 
readership  studies  and  distributed  the  in¬ 
formation  among  ourselves  so  that  we  can 
tailor  our  products  to  meet  his  changing 
wishes. 

“We  want  our  readers  to  know  that  the 
newspaper  is  not  just  to  be  accepted,  but 
to  be  argued  with,  responded  to,  and  made 
to  feel  that  it  is  a  part  of  his  family — a 
part  he  cannot  do  without.” 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  discover, 
during  the  last  year,  through  Editor  to 
People  projects,  what  readers  are  think¬ 
ing  about  and  what  concerns  them.  Carter 
said.  A  unique  new  “Editor  to  Scholar” 
program  has  gained  the  attention  of  many 
of  the  nation’s  thought  leaders  in  an  effort 
to  open  up  new  trails  of  interest  that  may 
be  explored  in  news  and  editorial  columns. 

More  sensitivity 

Editors  are  more  sensitive  than  ever  to 
what  people  are  talking  about  and  what 
they  are  thinking  about.  Carter  thinks 
they  are  editing  closer  to  readers’  lives 
than  ever  and  that  newspapers  are  more 
vital  and  vigorous  because  of  it. 

“Our  studies  this  year  have  confirmed 
our  belief  that  “people”  news  is  more 
readable  and  better  understood,”  Carter 
continued.  In  our  own  newspapers  and 
through  our  press  service,  we  have  sought 
reporting  and  writing  techniques  that  em¬ 
phasized  the  human  element  of  the  news 
and  what  the  news  really  means  to  us  as 
individuals. 

“APME  was  looking  at  economic,  pock- 
etbook  and  consumer  coverage  long  before 
President  Nixon  announced  his  emergency 
controls  in  August.  We  were  insisting 
that  newspaper  readers  have  the  fullest 
possible  under-standing  of  the  money  prob¬ 
lems  that  were  besetting  them. 

“We’ve  been  examining  sports  writing 
too,  and  trying  to  find  ways  to  improve 
the  content  and  scope  of  the  sports  wire, 
especially  those  sports  which  seem  to  be 
attracting  more  of  the  reader’s  time.” 

Through  amending  the  by-laws  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Canadian  editors  whose  newspa¬ 
pers  receive  the  Associated  Press  service 


through  the  Canadian  press  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  full  membership,  the  president 
said. 

Readers  are  mote  educated,  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  broader  spectrum  of  life.  They 
want  the  news  told  in  ways  that  will 
relate  closer  to  individual  interests  and 
needs.  The  reader  wants  the  news  concise 
and  complete;  the  important  issues  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  in  detail ;  he  craves  added 
informational  services  that  other  media 
can’t  provide  or  do  poorly;  he  wants  to 
participate  in  the  paper  with  his  opinions 
and  his  accomplishments;  yet  he  is  quick 
to  complain  and  sometimes  challenge  mo¬ 
tives. 

Effects  of  changes 

What  effect  is  this  changing  reader 
having  upon  newspapers?  Daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  America  are  much  better  and  have 
more  impact  now  than  ever.  They  will 
continue  to  improve  in  news  and  editorial 
content,  in  advertising  impact,  and  in  cir¬ 
culation  gains.  Carter  believes. 

The  editor  of  the  ’70s  is  both  stimulated 
and  challenged  by  his  reader.  Superior 
newspapers  are  being  developed  to  match 
the  changing  society. 

“Our  primary  goal  continues  to  be  to 
enlighten  the  public  about  what’s  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  world,”  Carter  said  “We  must 
gather  the  news  and  publish  it.  The  press, 
with  its  related  wire  services,  is  and  will 
always  make  itself  the  primary  source  of 
information. 

“Let  us  not  underestimate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  hard  news  in  the  content 
mix.  There  is  no  substitute  for  it  in 
achieving  impact  and  maintaining  vitali¬ 
ty.  Some  recent  reader  surveys  in  our 
APME  studies  this  year  show  a  surpris¬ 
ing  number  of  readers  who  feel  they 
aren’t  getting  enough  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news. 

Other  duties 

We  are  increasingly  finding  ourselves 
faced  with  still  another  duty,  that  of 
providing  more  and  more  service-type  in¬ 
formation,  useful  facts  that  will  help 
solve  problems.  We  are  offering  far  more 
detail  than  ever  in  such  areas  as  market 
information,  weather,  traffic.  We  are 
providing  regular  complete  guides  to  local 
activity,  entertainment,  culture,  places  to 
go,  television  schedules,  auto  inspections, 
health  clinics.” 

Improved  newspapers  of  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  are  a  product  that  is  diverse  in 
subject  matter,  stimulating  in  impact,  and 
satisfying  in  reading  appeal,  Carter  said. 
The  news  that  doesn’t  surface  in  the  diffi¬ 
cult  areas  of  drugs,  racial  conflict,  teen¬ 
age  problems,  the  elderly,  education, 
traffic,  is  constantly  being  sought. 

How  editors  get  all  this  accomplished 
and  into  our  newspapers  is  a  never-ending 
frustration.  But  that’s  the  joy  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  Carter  said. 


Professional  team 
section  sell  ads 
in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Three  standard  size  sections,  totalling 
80  pages,  were  published  over  a  six  week 
period  this  Fall  by  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.) 
Courier-Express. 

Each  section  featured  one  of  the  three 
professional,  major  league  teams  based  in 
Buffalo — the  Braves  (basketball,  NBA), 
Bills  (football,  NFL),  and  Sabres  (hock¬ 
ey,  NHL) — plus  a  rundown  of  all  the 
other  teams  in  each  of  the  leagues. 

The  sections  were  sold  on  an  interesting 
basis.  Donald  J.  Barnett,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Courier-Express,  said 
advertisers  were  given  the  choice  of  run¬ 
ning  a  regular  shape  ad  or  creating  a 
flexform  type,  with  position  in  the  sections 
guaranteed  at  no  extra  charge. 

In  order  to  handle  the  section  in  this 
manner,  Barnett  said  the  regular  shape 
ads  were  positioned  on  the  left  hand 
pages  and  the  flexform  type  on  the  right 
pages.  The  ads  were  positioned  one  to  a 
page. 

Barnett  said  the  advertiser  was  able  to 
buy  from  a  complete  dummy  of  each  sec¬ 
tion.  This  allowed  the  advertiser  to  select 
the  size,  the  shape,  the  position  and  even 
the  editorial  content  which  would  go  next 
to  the  ad. 

Special  poster-like  illustrations  were 
designed  for  the  cover  pages,  and  were 
overprinted  in  one  color.  The  back  pages 
of  the  section  were  taken  by  the  respec¬ 
tive  team  owners  to  promote  ticket  sales. 
These  ads  also  ran  in  color. 

Most  of  the  advertisers  created  ads  that 
tied-in  in  some  way  with  the  team  being 
featured.  Many  of  the  advertisers 
appeared  in  all  three  sections,  which  re¬ 
quired  adjustments  in  their  copy. 
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Free  press  right  must 
be  guaranteed:  McKnight 

By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Unless  the  Supreme  Court  recognizes 
the  constitutional  right  of  newsmen  to 
protect  their  sources,  federal  legislation  to 
guard  them  will  be  urgently  needed,  C.  A. 
(Pete)  McKnight,  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  told 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitution¬ 
al  Rights. 

“Unless  the  First  Amendment  guaran¬ 
tee  of  press  freedom  is  protected  to  the 
fullest  extent,”  McKnight  said,  the  role 
the  press  has  played  in  the  dissemination  ■ 
of  information  enabling  the  public  to  ex¬ 
ercise  effectively  its  responsibilities  in  a 
democratic  system  of  government,  “will 
inevitably  be  diminished.” 

McKnight,  who  is  editor  of  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  said  in  his  opening 
statement  that  he  did  not  profess  to  speak 
for  all  the  749  members  representing  495 
daily  newspapers  who  comprise  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  ASNE.  He  told  the 
committee,  however,  that  the  ASNE 
membership  and  Board  of  Directors,  has 
endorsed  the  principle  of  a  federal  shield 
law. 

“In  my  view  and  the  view  of  the  Board 
of  the  ASNE,  the  freedom  to  publish 
without  prior  restraint  isi  a  cornerstone  of 
the  American  people’s  right  to  know  and 
any  order  to  the  contrary  destroys  a  basic 
constitutional  right  of  the  people  under  a 
democratic  government,”  McKnight  said. 

The  Senate  committee,  with  Senator 
Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  as  chairman  is  holding 
hearings  on  S.1311,  entitled  the 
“Newsmen’s  Privilege  Act”  but  the  hear¬ 
ings  have  ranged  widely  over  many  as¬ 
pects  of  press  freedom  and  the  application 
to  it  of  First  Amendment  protections. 

Act’s  name- a  misnomer 

McKnight  said  he  thought  “Newsmen’s 
Privilege  Act”  was  a  misnomer.  “I  do  not 
claim  any  ‘privilege’  for  newsmen,  nor  do 
I  feel  that  the  protection  guaranteed  by 
the  First  Amendment  can  properly  be 
called  a  ‘privilege’.  The  right  under  the 
First  Amendment  is  not  just  to  protect 
newspapers.  It  is  the  right  of  any  citizen, 
be  he  editor  or  pamphleteer,  to  print  and 
distribute  information  and  ideas,  and  it  is 
the  right  of  all  citizens  to  receive  in¬ 
formation  and  ideas.” 

McKnight  said  that  he  would  not  com¬ 
ment  directly  on  three  cases  pending  in 
the  Supreme  Court  involving  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  refuse  to  disclose  confidential 
information  and  sources,  but  he  said  it 
was  the  position  of  the  ASNE  “that  there 
is  a  constitutional  right  for  a  protection 
of  newsmen’s  sources.  “In  the  event  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  concur  with 
this  view,  we  will  have  a  deep  and  urgent 
interest  in  the  passage  of  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  to  supplement  existing  state 
statutes”  McKnight  said. 

“The  experiences  of  our  members  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  rights  of  journalists  and  the 


concomitant  right  of  the  public  to  a  free 
press,  can  be  bartered  piece-meal  in  fren¬ 
zied  negotiations  between  prosecutors,’ 
newspapers,  and  newspapermen  in  an  at- 
mosphei-e  of  broadly  drawn  subpoenas, 
contempt  citations  threats,  and  hastily 
convened  legal  proceedings  seeking  pro¬ 
tective  orders,”  the  ASNE  president  told 
the  committee.  “The  tyranny  of  time,  the 
press  of  other  matters,  and  the  depth  of 
commitment  to  a  free  press  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  participants  involved,  have  all  com¬ 
bined  to  a  chaotically  inconsistent  nation¬ 
wide  pattern  of  response.” 

McKnight  said  that  he  had  serious 
questions  relating  to  S.1311  and  related 
bills,  but  felt  that  the  legislation  should 
bring  photographers  under  the  First 
Amendment  shield. 

Although  hopeful  that  the  Supreme 
Court  would  clarify  the  application  of  the 
First  Amendment  to  all  guaranteed  press 
freedoms,  McKnight  said  he  was  not 
“overly  optimistic”  in  the  light  of  the 
concurring  and  dissenting  opinions  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  Washington  Post 
cases  involving  publication  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon  papers.  He  was  concerned  over  the 
possibility  that  the  Court  might  leave  a 
way  open  for  future  action  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  impose  prior  restraint. 

Up  to  Congress 

In  that  case,  in  McKnight’s  opinion,  it 
would  be  up  to  Congress  to  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  that  would  fully  protect  freedom  of 
the  press. 

David  Brinkley,  National  Broadcasting 
Company  newsman,  testified  that  televi¬ 
sion  news  “arrived  and  achieved  some  de¬ 
gree  of  maturity  only  in  the  last  fifteen 
years  “and  because  of  its  speed,  immedia¬ 
cy  and  wide  circulation,  it  has  had  sub¬ 
stantial  effect  on  how  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  view  the  performance  of  journalism.” 

He  said  he  had  found  by  reading  vast 
quantities  of  mail  from  millions  of  people 
that  there  ^  existed  “profound  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the  purpose  of  a  news  broad¬ 
cast.” 

“Great  numbers  of  people  resent  the 
fact  that  much  of  what  we  put  on  the  air 
is  unattractive,  disturbing,  depressing  and 
even  ugly,”  Brinkly  said.  “And  a  great 
many  somehow  have  the  idea  that  when 
we  put  this  stuff  on  the  air — campus 
riots,  urban  riots,  violent  demonstrations, 
and  so  on — that  we  put  it  on  because  we 
approve  it,  endorse  it  or  advocate  it.” 

Many  letters  ask  in  effect,  “why  do  you 
glorify  and  dignify  this  kind  of  unspeaka¬ 
ble  conduct”  Brinkley  said.  “The  answer 
is  so  obvious  it  is  almost  embarrassing  to 
have  to  make  it.  It  is  that  we  put  this 
stuff  on  because  we  think  the  audience 
would  like  to  know  about  it — certainly  not 
because  we  like  it  or  approve  it  or  advo¬ 
cate  it.” 


The  increasing  flood  of  subpoenas  and 
demands  to  produce  notes,  films,  tapes, 
etc.  are  dangers  to  freedom  of  the  press 
“and  in  my  view  ought  to  be  stopped.” 
Brinkley  said.  “And  I  believe  S.1311 
would  be  a  good  way  to  start.” 

Rep.  William  L.  Springer  of  Illinois, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  chairman  of  which.  Rep. 
Harley  Staggers,  attempted  to  subpoena 
CBS  “outtakes”  of  the  documentary  “The 
Selling  of  the  Pentagon”  said  that  there 
was  “fraud  and  deceit”  in  the  film  and 
defended  the  right  of  Congress  determine 
if  the  record  had  been  falsified  in  con¬ 
travention  of  the  public  interest. 

Congress  as  policemen 

He  thought  that  while  newspapers  did 
not  have  to  operate  in  the  public  interest 
the  broadcast  industry  was  required  to  do 
so  by  tha  Communications  Act.  Answering 
a  question  from  Senator  Ervin,  the  Con- 
gi-essman  said  that  some  government 
agency  should  have  the  power  to  curb 
abuses  of  freedom  of  speech  without  vio¬ 
lating  the  First  Amendment  and  it  was 
important  that  Congress  police  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media. 

Senator  Roman  Hmska*  of  Nebraska, 
asked  Springer  if  he  would  consider  Con- 
gi-essional  suiweillance  a  conspiracy  to 
control  the  press.  Springer  said  the  con¬ 
spiracy  idea  was  “ridiculous,”  that  he  did 
not  know  of  any  conspiracy  and  that,  in 
any  case.  Congress  did  not  have  any  con¬ 
trol  over  the  print  media. 

But  because  of  the  development  of  “ac¬ 
tivism”  in  the  press  and  in  schools  of 
journalism,  the  Illinois  Congressman  said, 
Congress  might  have  to  give  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  whether  abuses  of  press  freedom 
might  arise  in  both  the  print  and  electron¬ 
ic  media. 

Kenneth  McCormick,  chairman  of  the 
Freedom  to  Read  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Publishers  introduced 
a  new  factor  into  the  hearings  when  he 
asserted  that  price  controls  of  books  was 
an  abridgement  of  freedom  of  the  press. 
He  said  that  continuation  of  price  con¬ 
trols  on  books  after  the  end  of  the  90-day 
price  freeze  on  November  13,  was  not 
justified  “not  only  in  terms  of  freedom  of 
the  press  and  the  First  Amendment,  but 
also  in  purely  economic  terms.” 

The  exemption  of  books  from  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  he  said,  “would  have  no  adverse 
general  economic  effects  and  would  pre¬ 
vent  price  control  from  taking  books  off 
the  market”  that  might  otherwise  be 
available  to  serve  educational,  cultural, 
political  and  professional  purposes. 

• 

Wedding  bells  ring 
for  Daniel  Ridder 

Daniel  H.  Ridder,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent 
and  Press-Telegraph,  and  Frani  Cooper 
Ackerman,  formerly  of  Purchase,  N.  Y., 
were  married  October  13  in  her  Long 
Beach  home. 

Ridder,  a  vice  president  of  Ridder  Pub¬ 
lications,  is  a  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  for  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  is  a  member 
and  past  chairman  of  the  California  State 
College  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Seek  fresh  ways  to  bring 
paper,  reader  together 


Many  editors  believe  they  should  be 
doing  even  more  in  the  direction  of  seek¬ 
ing  fresh  ways  to  bring  newspapers  and 
their  readers  closer  together  and  to  make 
the  content  of  their  newspapers  more  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  daily  lives  of  those  who  read 
them. 

These  thoughts  are  reflected  in  two 
studies  completed  recently  by  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association 
and  reported  at  the  Philadelphia  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  common  theme  found  in  the  two 
studies  is  an  increased  concern  for  the 
reader  by  the  editor.  A  need  is  seen  for 
both  The  Associated  Press  and  individual 
newspapers  themselves  to  expend  greater 
effort  to  report  news  that  affects  the  ev¬ 
eryday  lives  of  Americans  in  terms  they 
can  easily  understand. 

Much  already  is  being  done  in  this 
area. 

“There  is  growing  emphasis  on  con¬ 
sumer  news,”  according  to  iJenry  Mac¬ 
Leod,  managing  editor  of  the  Seattle 
Times  and  chairman  of  APME’s  Content 
and  New  Approaches  Committee.  “It  has 
come  to  the  fore  along  with  news  of  our 
environment,  which  covers  a  broad  spec¬ 
trum  of  air  and  water  pollution,  traffic 
congestion,  slum  clearance,  save  the  trees, 
and  a  growing  number  of  other  subjects. 

“These  and  many  other  new  sources  of 
news — or  old  sources  now  receiving  new 
emphasis — have  forced  editors  to  train  or 
hire  reporters  who  are  specialists  in  cov¬ 
ering  ecology  or  religion  or  ui-ban  affairs 
or  social  issues  or  what  have  you.  On  the 
larger  papers,  news  staffs  have  had  to  be 
reorganized  to  deal  intelligently  with  this 
broader  coverage,  with  task  forces  or  re¬ 
porting  teams  working  with  subeditors 
who  themselves  are  specialists  in  their 
fields  of  interest. 

“Hand  in  hand  with  the  trends  men¬ 
tioned  above  has  been  an  emphasis  on 
telling  the  news  through  its  effect  on  peo¬ 
ple  or  through  the  people  whose  actions 
are  news.” 

Need  for  more  loeal  news 

Tom  Fesperman,  chairman  of  the 
APME  Performance  Committee,  was  re¬ 
convinced  of  the  need  for  more  locally  ori¬ 
ented  news  coverage  after  he  sent  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  Charlotte,  (N.C.)  Observer 
staff  into  homes  in  the  community  for 
infoiTOal  chats  on  news,  newspapers  and 
the  interests  of  the  people. 

Fespennan  reported  a  “common 
thread”  running  through  the  information 
gained.  “The  act  of  picking  up  the  newpa- 
per  does  not  change  a  person  at  all,” 
Fesperman  wrote.  “He  is  the  same  person 
he  was  before  he  picked  it  up.  People  who 
don’t  like  to  play  bridge  never  read  the 
bridge  column.  A  lady  doesn’t  read  a  med¬ 
ical  feature  to  inch  herself  toward  a  de¬ 
gree  in  surgery,  but  she  does  read  to 
learn  something  of  the  same  pain  she  felt 
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day  before  yesterday.  The  teen-ager  reads 
about  a  new  guitar-twanging  hero  of  his. 
The  young  apaitment-dwelling  couple 
reads  a  story  about  new  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  pools  at  apartment  complexes.” 

“What  I  am  saying,”  Fesperman  wrote, 
“is  not  to  suggest  that  the  AP  and  mem¬ 
ber  newspapers  turn  away  from  the  great 
struggles  between  nations  and  regions, 
and  the  treaties  that  change  history.  But 
I  do  say  that  it  is  one  abstract  thing  to 
write  about  the  possibilities  of  opening 
channels  of  trade  with  the  People’s  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  and  another  very  real 
thing  to  write  about  the  possibilities  of 
North  Carolinians  selling  some  tobacco  to 
the  Chinese  and  some  Midwestern  families 
sending  them  their  wheat. 

“There  must  be  other  ways  to  report  on 
the  level  of  the  individual,  and  we  must 
find  more  ways  to  do  it.” 

MacLeod’s  committee  found  companion 
views  from  editors  across  the  country: 

“Humanizing  the  news  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Converting  mill  levies  into  dollars 
and  applying  them  to,  say,  the  average 
$20,000  home.” 

Need  more  feedback 

“Attempting  to  gain  more  feedback 
from  readers  on  social-political  issues 
through  the  use  of  polls,  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  inquiring-reporter  features  and  an 
expanded  lettei-s-to-the-editor  section.” 

“We  need  more  consumer-related  stories 

“We  need  to  more  accurately  measure 
the  changing  shifts  of  opinion,  of  political 
attitudes,  of  economic  hardship,  of  social 
discontent,  of  environmental  destruction. 
We  need  to  do  it  in  the  most  simple  terms 
and  examples  available.” 

“In  the  space  vacated  by  wreck  pictures 
and  the  voluminous  City  Council  reports 
we  used  to  have,  we  are  trying  to  obtain 
quality  photographs  and  stories  about  peo¬ 
ple  in  relation  to  people.  I  guess  you’d  say 
we’re  trying  to  ‘humanize’  the  local  news 
content.  We  think  newspapers  should  be 
finding  out  more  about  what  people  do  to 
and  for  people,  more  about  what  the  truth 
behind  the  problem  is.” " 

“A  second,  old-reliable  suggestion  is 
offering  more  service;  i.e.,  complete  guides 
to  local  shopping,  entertainment,  culture, 
etc.,  which  electronic  competition  cannot 
do.” 

“I  believe  that  newspapers  slowly  are 
becoming  less  event  oriented  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  a  closer  look  at  overall  significance  in 
beat  areas.  Too  often  in  the  past  our 
reporters  have  reported  primarily  on 
what  happened  at  meetings.  Now  they’re 
starting  to  think  in  terms  of  ‘what  does  it 
mean?’  ” 

“Newspapers  must  return  to  the  era  of 
personal  journalism  if  they  are  to  be  as 
strong  at  the  end  of  this  decade  as  they 


were  through  most  of  the  1960s.” 

Although  individual  newspapers  gener¬ 
ally  must  seek  their  own  improvements  at 
the  local  level  of  news  coverage,  Fesper- 
man’s  committee  offered  suggestions  to 
help  make  Associated  Press  reporting 
more  pertinent  across  the  country. 

Pick  up  reactions 

“Built  into  the  APME  organization,” 
Fesperman  wrote,  is  a  membership  that 
lives  in  huge  cities  and  medium-sized 
towns  and  in  villages  all  over  the  country. 
We  have  here  a  set  of  eyes  and  ears  that 
can  pick  up  reactions  and  new  concerns 
and  interests  and  feed  to  AP  great 
mounds  of  up-to-date  information  on  what 
it  is  that  makes  very  pertinent  and  very 
interesting  news  today. 

“We  can  set  up  committees  of  editors 
who  can  tell  our  Washington  bureau  much 
more  exactly  what  kinds  of  stories  are 
needed  from  the  seat  of  government. 

“We  can  establish  groups  of  editors  who 
can  find  out,  directly  from  their  neigh¬ 
bors,  what  developments  in  the  area  of 
religion  would  truly  mean  something  on 
Woodlawn  Street. 

“We  can  foi-m  other  groups  of  editors 
who  can  feed  AP  brand  new  information 
on  what  angle  of  today’s  education  prob¬ 
lems  would  really  hit  home  on  Pine  Tree 
Lane. 

“We  can  find  out,  through  some  of  our 
fellow  members,  what  our  fellow  taxpay¬ 
ers  are  anxious  to  know  about  the  radical 
movement  in  this  country.” 

The  committee  recommended  that  “The 
great  emphasis  must  be  placed  now  where 
it  will  produce  the  best  newspapers  for 
today’s  reader:  On  studying  the  reader 
himself.” 

Fesperman  points  out  that  AP  staff 
members,  operating  in  large  metropolitan 
areas,  cannot  identify  with  other  areas  of 
the  country. 

Readers  seek  answers 

“These  people  (newspaper  readers) 
have  their  own  individual  concerns  and 
fears,  doubts,  worries,  little  joys  and 
dreams,”  according  to  Fesperman’s  report. 
“They  seek  answers  that  mean  something 
to  them  as  individuals,  or  at  least  as 
family  members,  or  as  residents  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  block  in  a  certain  little  suburban 
world.  They  read  of  distant  conflicts  and 
wars  and  endless  problems  of  upper- 
echelon  diplomacy,  and  then  they  notice  in 
their  newspapers  that  these  problems  go 
on  day  after  day,  and  they  decide  finally 
that  these  are  controversies  for  kings  and 
are  not  really  very  pertinent  to  living  in 
this  neighborhood.” 

“On  the  other  hand,”  Fesperman  wrote, 
“if  the  individual  down  here  in  the  great 
mass  of  our  growing  population  runs 
across  an  effective  Action  Line  that  seems 
to  get  things  done  for  some  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors,  he  stops  and  reads  with  a  feeling  of 
pei*sonal  interest.  And  if  he  reads  how  one 
family  (like  his  own)  did  its  own  bit  to 
end  all  this  pollution,  he  relates  closely 
with  that  family,  and  he  reads.  And  if  he 
sees  a  listing  of  suggestions  on  how  he 
may  make  his  own  house  more  secure 

(Continued  on  page  33) 
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EXCHANGING  V»EWS  during  g  break  in  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  APME  convention  are  John  Rogers, 
Denver  Post;  Jim  Clark,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Globe- 
News;  Jack  Douglas,  Ft.  Worth  Star  Telegram, 
and  Ed  Hunter,  Houston  Post. 


CANADIANS  ATTENDING  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meet¬ 
ing  in  Philadelphia  included,  from  left,  Pete  Mossey,  Medicine  Hat  (Al¬ 
berta)  News;  W.  Iver  Williams,  London  (Ontario)  Free  Press;  C.  B. 
Schmidt,  Kitchener-Waterloo  (Ontario)  Record,  and  Bill  MacPherson, 
Ottawa  (Ontario)  Citizen. 


HAVING  FUN  during  a  brief  time  out  at  the 
APME  conference  are  William  B.  Dickinson  (L) 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  co-chairman  of  the 
host  committee,  and  Don  Carter  of  the  Macon 
(Ga.)  News  and  Telegraph,  APME  president. 


CONFERRING  BEHIND  the  scenes  d\iring  technical  seminar  preceding  APME  convention  are 
I.  William  Hill  (right)  of  the  Washington  Star,  Chairman  of  the  APME  New  Technology  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  led  the  discussion,  and  George  Clark  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser-Dis¬ 
patch.  Out  front  (from  left)  E.  Blanton  Kimbell,  AP  Director  of  Research;  Bob  Neff  who  edits 
copy  on  a  CRT  unit  in  the  AP  Chicago  bureau  (at  the  microphone);  Dave  Bowen,  AP  Director 
of  Communications,  and  Jules  Tewlow  of  ANPA. 


It  was  like  this  at  APME . . . 

Editors  came  to  learn,  talk 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

10/13  10/20 

Addrassoqraph  Multigraph  .  . 

37/4 

35% 

Berkay  Photo  . 

13^ 

13'/, 

Boise  Cascade  . . 

25% 

21% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg . 

4VU 

47 

Cowles  Communications  . 

13 

I3'/4 

Crown  Zellerbach  . 

34 

32% 

Cutler  Hammer  . 

43% 

40% 

Dayco  Corp.  . . . 

181/4 

17% 

Digital  Equipment  . 

/i'/i 

68'/, 

Eastman  Kodak  . 

84'/i 

85'/, 

Eltra  Corp . 

27'/, 

28 

Fairchild  Camara  . 

36'/, 

34% 

Foote,  Cone,  Balding  . 

10’/, 

10'/, 

Gannett  Co . 

58 

55 

Georgia  Pacific  . 

51'/4 

51% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  . 

4^/, 

11% 

Harris  Intertypa  . 

55'/, 

54% 

Inmont 

14 

International  Paper . 

33% 

33 

Interpublic  Group  . 

25 

22'/, 

Kimberly  Clark  . 

2»'/, 

29 

Knight  Newspapers  . 

68'/, 

68% 

North  American  Rockwell  . 

28/, 

27% 

Republic  Corp . 

5% 

5'/, 

Richardson  Co . 

13'/, 

13% 

Ridder  Publications  . 

27'/, 

25% 

Singer  . 

J.  W.  Thompson  . 

66/4 

65 

42% 

427% 

Time  Inc . 

60 

57% 

Times  Mirror  . 

46'A 

45% 

Wells,  Rich,  Greene  . 

19% 

19'/, 

White  Consolidated  . 

21% 

21% 

(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

Oomtar  . 

9% 

IO'/4 

15% 

Ehrenreich  Photo  . 

16 

Lee  Enterprises  . 

18 

17% 

Media  Gerveral  . 

39 

38% 

Milgo  Electronics  . 

I5'/4 

14% 

Millmastar  Ony<  . 

I4'/4 

14 

New  York  Times  . 

23% 

23% 

PKL  Co . 

9/, 

9 

Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

18% 

16'/, 

Washington  Post  . 

24% 

24'/, 

Wood  Industries  . 

I7'/4 

16% 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp . 

31% 

29% 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

26'/4 

26% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

22 

19 

Com  Corp . 

4% 

4'/, 

Compugraphic  Corp . 

10 

9% 

Compuscan  . 

9'/, 

8'/, 

Datascan  . 

6'/, 

6 

Dow  Jonas  . 

46'/4 

42% 

Downa  Comm . 

6'/4 

5'/, 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

24'/4 

16% 

23 

Grey  Advertising  . 

15% 

Hurletron  . 

4% 

4% 

Multimedia  Inc . 

34 

34 

Ogiivy,  Mather  . 

35% 

33'/, 

Photon  . 

7% 

7 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  . 

I6'/4 

15'/, 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  . 

5% 

6 

B.  C.  Forest  . 

19% 

18% 

Great  Lakes  Paper  . 

15% 

13 

MacMillan,  Bloedel  . 

20'/, 

20% 

Southern  Press  . 

63 

62'/, 

Thomson  Newspapers  . 

25 

24% 

Toronto  Star  Ltd . 

31% 

32 

Plan  to  publish  new 
tabloid  in  Toronto 

A  group  of  Toronto  (Ontario)  Tele¬ 
gram  employees  has  announced  plans  to 
publish  a  new  tabloid  newspaper  in  To¬ 
ronto  early  in  November. 

Douglas  Creighton,  Telegram  managing 
editor,  said  that  about  60  .Telegram  em¬ 
ployees  will  begin  publishing  the  Sun  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  closure  of  the 
Telegram,  due  October  30.  Mr.  Creighton 
said  The  Sun  would  be  a  morning  tabloid, 
running  32  to  48  pages  and  concentrating 
on  sports,  pictures,  entertainment,  fash¬ 
ions  and  Toronto-oriented  news.  He  said 
the  Sun  initially  will  publish  five  days  a 
week,  Monday  through  Friday,  with  one 
edition  daily. 

Creighton  said  the  Sun  will  have  no 
connection  with  the  old  Telegram  manage¬ 
ment,  but  will  be  made  up  of  fonner 
Telegram  employees. 
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Ad-ventures 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

Record  setters.  The  October  10  Chicago 
Today  set  a  new  high  in  advertising  and 
pages.  Issue  had  276  pages  and  more  than 
185,000  lines  of  advertising.  Lloyd  Wendt, 
editor  and  publisher,  said  Today  has 
gained  a  million  lines  of  advertising  in 
the  fii-st  8  months  over  the  same  period  of 
1970  .  .  .  The  pre-Columbus  day  October 
10  issue  of  the  New  York  Sunday  News 
set  an  all-time  record  for  size.  Counting 
all  sections  it  totaled  972  pages  .  .  .  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  published  a  52-page  roto¬ 
gravure  section  on  Debut  ’72,  containing 
ads  from  46  accounts,  totaling  more  than 
27,000  lines.  The  newspaper  said  it  was 
the  largest  Debut  ’72  roto  section  in  the 
nation  .  .  .  Sunday,  October  17,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle  ran  its  two  millionth  ad,  21 
days  earlier  than  last  year. 

*  *  * 

Loves  news  releases.  Herb  Love,  editor 
of  the  Lincoln  County  (Idaho)  Journal,  a 
weekly,  uses  nearly  all  the  news  releases 
he  receives — not  as  news  reports,  but  as 
wrappers  for  his  tabloid  paper.  He  saves 
up  the  publicity  releases  which  come  on  11 
inch  size  paper.  When  he  gets  a  stack,  he 
slices  them  in  half  which  makes  them  just 
right  for  single-wrapping  the  Journal. 
Love  said  he  has  been  doing  this  for  about 
a  year. 

*  *  * 

Youth  market.  Newspapers,  which  are 
read  largely  by  the  over-25  segment  of  the 
population,  may  have  a  good  thing  going 
for  them.  Robei-t  L.  Ebens  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  Foote,  Cone,  Belding  Inc., 
Chicago,  told  an  Advanced  Marketing 
Seminar  at  the  Univ.  of  Chicago  last  week 
that  an  examination  of  the  last  century 
establishes  a  trend  which  indicates  there 
will  be  no  one  in  the  United  States  under 
the  age  of  25  by  the  year  4030. 

*  *  * 

Briefs.  Seems  somewhat  odd  that  none 
of  the  25  witnesses  called  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  appear  before  its 
hearings  on  advertising  have  a  direct  con¬ 
nection  with  newspapers,  the  largest  ad 
medium.  Television,  magazines,  and  direct 
mail  are  being  represented  by  their  re¬ 
spective  ad  bureau  heads.  Nancy  Buck,  an 
FTC  official  responsible  for  the  witness 
list,  said  Leo  Bogart,  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  had  indi¬ 
cated  that  he  would  submit  a  written 
statement.  This  could  not  be  confirmed  by 
the  Bureau,  which  said  it  understood  that 
Andrew  Heiskell,  Time  Inc.,  would  focus 
on  the  impact  of  advertising  on  all  media 
in  his  appearanca  before  the  FTC.  Bogart 
was  attending  a  meeting  in  Canberra, 
Australia  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  .  .  .  Tonka  Toys  is  using  Sunday 
supplements  for  the  first  time  to  expand 
its  fall  1971  ad  program.  Full  pages, 
l)repared  by  Kerker  &  Associates  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  16  cities  November  28  .  .  .  Discus¬ 
sions  are  being  held  that  would  lead  to  the 
phasing  out  of  a  large  newspaper  sales 
organization.  A  decision  is  expected  any 
day  .  .  .  The  Arrow  Co.  sold  retailers  on  a 


coast-to-coast  basis  to  use  their  cooper¬ 
ative  ad  allowance  on  October  28  to  buy 
local  time  on  tv  stations  carrying  Johnny 
Carson,  Dick  Cavett,  and  Mei-v  Griffin.  In 
the  meantime.  Arrow  purchased  all  na¬ 
tional  minutes  available  on  these  shows. 
The  result  is  that  the  Arrow  commercials, 
both  national  and  local,  will  be  seen  dur¬ 
ing  all  the  breaks  .  .  .  An  intensive  ad 
campaign  in  newspapers  during  Novem¬ 
ber  and  December  has  been  scheduled  by 
Barton  Brands  for  Barton’s  QT.  Jerry 
Adler,  Barton’s  director  of  marketing  and 
sales,  said  $2.5  million  has  been  allocated 
to  the  two  month  blitz  on  top  of  the  year’s 
regular  ad  schedule.  During  the  next  12 
months  more  than  3,000  ads  for  Barton’s 
QT  will  appear  in  250  newspapers  in  174 
cities  in  39  states,  he  said. 

*  *  * 

Rate  exemptions.  One  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  according  to  the  Texas  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  asked  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  if  he  could  raise  ad  rates 
since  he  had  doubled  his  circulation  by 
purchasing  a  competing  newspaper.  The 
OEP  approved  the  increase  providing  that 
the  circulation  increase  was  “substan¬ 
tial”  and  the  rate  hike  was  in  line  with 
the  circulation  hike  (e.g.,  cost  of  ads  per 
1000  subscribers  remained  the  same).  An¬ 
other  publisher  changing  from  8  column 
to  6  got  an  okay  from  OEP  to  increase  the 
per  inch  ad  rate.  The  rate  had  to  be  the 
same  as  it  was  on  a  square  inch  basis. 

New  Washington 
Post  contract 
calls  for  $400 

Agreement  has  been  reached  by  the 
Washington  Post  Co.  and  the  Washington- 
Baltimore  Newspaper  Guild  on  a  new  con¬ 
tract  providing  a  top  minimum  of  $400 
weekly  for  reporters,  photographers  and 
ad  salesmen. 

The  new  30-months  contract  covering 
about  750  Washington  Post  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  is  scheduled  to  take  effect  November, 
13,  the  day  the  Presidential  wage-price 
freeze  is  slated  to  be  lifted. 

The  new  top  minimum  will  apply  to 
staffers  with  more  than  four  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  will  take  effect  in  August, 
1973. 

Editors  will  receive  five  to  25  percent 
more  than  the  applicable  scale  rates,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lawrence  W.  Kennedy,  assis¬ 
tant  general  manager  of  the  Post  and  in 
charge  of  labor  relations.  Previously  edi¬ 
tors  had  received  step-ups  ranging  from  5 
to  20  percent.  The  25  percent  raise  will  be 
paid  the  new  editor,  sports  editor,  foreign 
editor  and  national  editor. 

Employes  of  the  Washington  Star,  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  negotiated  a  top  minimum 
■  for  reporters  of  $380  weekly.  (E&P,  July 
24,  page  50.)  The  Post  contract  extends 
six  months  longer  than  the  Star’s. 
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Book  Festival  a  delight  to 
authors  and  readers  ahke 

By  George  Wilt 


EASTERN  REGIONAL  OFFICERS — Newly-elected  officers  of  the  Eastern  Region  of  INPA  are 
shown  at  the  regional  conference  in  Montreal.  Left  to  right;  Arthur  F.  Chesmer,  Montreal 
Gazette,  president;  David  A.  Lindsey,  Hackensack  (N.  J.)  Record,  first  vicepresident;  and 
Paul  B.  Flynn,  Rochester  Gannett  Newspapers,  second  vicepresident. 


More  than  40,000  passed  through  the 
doors  of  the  New  England  Book  Festival, 
sponsored  by  the  Boston  Globe  last  week, 
to  hear  a  parade  of  speakers  ranging 
from  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  to  Art  Buch- 
wald. 

Among  the  other  32  speaker-authors 
were  Isaac  Asimov,  Dr.  Paul  Dudley 
White,  Victor  SeroflF,  Eugene  A.  Sloan, 
Jan  Yoors,  Terance  DeVere  White  and 
Nicholas  Gage. 

During  the  three-day  festival,  published 
poets  appeared  in  a  continuous  “Poetry- 
thon,”  running  throughout  the  event. 

33  publishers,  an  increase  of  three  over 
the  1970  Festival,  had  one  or  more  booths 
in  the  show,  for  a  total  of  84  exhibits.  For 
the  first  time.  Boston-area  booksellers 
were  invited  to  participate  and  sell  books 
on  the  floor  of  the  Festival,  with  five 
participants. 

Each  night,  the  principal  speaker 
(Buckley,  Asimov  and  Buchwald)  ap¬ 
peared  before  a  standing  room  audience  in 
the  3,500-seat  John  B.  Hynes  Auditorium. 
Following  their  appearances  on  the  three 
speaking  platforms,  the  writers  appeared 
in  the  “author’s  corner,”  where  they  auto¬ 
graphed  their  works  and  chatted  with 
friends  and  admirers.  (All  135  available 
copies  of  Buckley’s  “Cruising  Speed” — 
including  those  displayed  in  the  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons  booth — were  sold  to  Fes¬ 
tival-goers  well  before  his  talk  was 
finished.) 

To  curtail  shrinkage,  the  Festival  ar¬ 
ranged  for  tight  security  precautions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  use  of  “pass-outs”  which  were 
turned  in  at  the  Festival  exits.  An  unusu- 
ally-large  number  of  guards — both  Bos¬ 
ton  police  and  those  of  a  private  security 
organization — patrolled  the  show  aisles. 
No  substantial  loss  was  reported. 

Award-winning  films  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Film  Festival,  and  a  special  collection 
of  childrens’  films  were  shown.  A  special 
area  set  aside  for  childrens’  activities, 
produced  by  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
was  a  Festival  highlight.  Multi-media 
programs,  puppet  shows  and  story  hours 
were  included  in  the  program. 

Admission  was  charged  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  with  the  public  paying  prices  rang¬ 
ing  from  $1  for  a  student  with  a  discount 
coupon,  to  $2  for  an  adult  without  the 
coupon.  Three-day  passes  for  $3  were  also 
sold.  Children  under  12  were  admitted 
without  charge.  Three-fourths  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  attended  used  the  50(-  discount 
coupons  distributed  through  libraries, 
schools  and  area  booksellers,  as  well  as 
those  published  in  the  Globe.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  coupons  came  from  libraries. 

Nearly  150  libraries  distributed  more 
than  200,000  discount  coupons  in  the  days 
before  the  show.  The  Boston  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  plus  libraries  from  surrounding 
suburbs,  had  exhibits  of  demonstrations  in 
the  Festival. 


Following  Buchwald’s  speech,  he  called 
for  a  show  of  hands  concerning  Presiden¬ 
tial  candidates.  The  humor  columnist  got 
a  solid  response  for  Muskie  and  McGov¬ 
ern,  scattered  recognition  for  Lindsay, 
Humphrey,  Harris,  Kennedy,  and  Pres¬ 
ident  Nixon. 

“Now”,  Buchwald  said,  “how  many 
haven’t  held  up  their  hands?”  There  was 
a  unanimous  showing  of  hands. 

Buchwald,  who  said  he  had  been  con¬ 
ducting  his  poll  on  campuses,  indicated 
that  the  reaction  of  Bostonians  was  the 
sameone  he  had  gotten  nationwide — that 
“people  have  not  made  up  their  minds.” 

“This  is  a  true  poll,  and  I’m  going  to 
turn  it  over  to  Gallup  in  the  morning,” 
Buchwald  said. 

Dick  Collins,  assistant  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Globe  was  Festival  Director. 

HAWAII  FOR  TWO— The  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Dispatch/ Citizen- Journal  Wants 
everyone  to  read  their  colorful  new  mar¬ 
ket  book,  “Columbus,  Ohio,  what’s  in  it  for 
you.”  So  they  added  an  incentive,  a  two- 
week  trip  for  two  to  Hawaii. 

A  Dispatch/Citizen-Journal  spokesman 
explained  that  the  original  plan  for  a 
two-week  trip  to  Columbus  was  scrapped 


to  keep  the  number  of  entrants  down  to  a 
managerable  size.  The  winner  will  have 
answered  12  questions  about  the  Columbus 
market,  plus  a  circulation  guess  tie¬ 
breaker.  The  contest  ends  November  15,  so 
anyone  who  doesn’t  yet  have  an  applica¬ 
tion  should  request  one  in  a  hurry  from 
the  newspaper,  or  its  national  representa¬ 
tive,  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.  The  Columbus  papers  re¬ 
quest  that  the  winner  spend  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  at  Waikiki  leafing  through  a  32- 
page  brochure  on  the  theory  that  “a  little 
gratitude  never  hurt  anyone.” 

SOUTH  BEND  DATA— Liberal  use  of 
information  from  the  1970  Census  is  a 
feature  of  the  South  Bend  Tribune's  new¬ 
ly  released  market  study,  “Market  Data 
1971.  The  Tribune  study  provides  a  com¬ 
parison  of  newspaper  and  telvision  cover¬ 
age  in  the  South  Bend-Elkhart  ADI. 

The  publication  contains  information 
about  the  South  Bend  market  available 
from  no  other  sources,  including  ten-year 
population  trends,  market  rankings,  and 
information  on  industrial  diversity  and 
employment.  Copies  of  the  Market  Book 
are  available  from  the  Tribune’s  public 
relations  and  research  department. 
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TALKING  TYPOGRAPHICALLY 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 


One  of  the  reasons  why  editors  grow'  old  before  their  time 
— and  also  why  they  stay  young  beyond  the  calendar — is  one 
of  those  adrenalin-producing  days  w'hen  everything  breaks 
loose  ...  at  deadline. 

Such  was  the  day  when  Robert  E.  Barton,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor,  produced  the  illustrated  front  page  of  the  Netv  Haven 
(Conn.)  Joumal-Conrier. 

He  had  just  laid  out  a  page  featuring  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  the  Pentagon  Papers.  Using  half-columner  “pork- 
chops”  of  the  justices,  he  gave  a  good  visual  report  on  the 
<y-3  division  of  the  court.  (I  would  have  used  a  step  larger 
Poster  Bodoni  over  those  pix  and  abandoned  the  malfunc- 
tional  “hoods.”) 

Then  came  a  smasheroo  story  on  the  state  income  tax  vote 
at  the  capital.  Brother  B.  dropped  his  page-top  display  and 
ran  the  tax  story,  wnth  a  good  sidebar  and  “what  does  it 
mean  to  me?”,  across  the  top. 

An  exciting  page. 

But  one  that  could  be  bettered  with  a  few  easy  details: 

I  would  have  run  the  tax  story  above  the  flag.  Pd  have 
made  the  sidebar  in  a  “sideless  box.”  (It’s  a  little  too  fussy 
now,  with  a  trio  of  open  stars,  8-pointers — set  into  the  top 
rule.) 

I  would  have  abandoned  the  COMPROMISE  second  deck 
on  the  banner.  Decks  don’t  do  much — if  any — good  for  read¬ 
ership. 

I’d  have  tried  for  an  action  picture  instead  of  the  1-column 
mug  shot  of  Jim  Garrison  of  New  Orleans.  Ten  faces  are 
too  much  for  any  page! 

The  PAROCHIAID  head  should  be  indented  under  the 
“kicker”  (as  the  TEEN-VOTE  one  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 

Copy  for  that  story  is  displayed  “1-up”  or  “flatout”  and  I’ll 
let  the  axioms  give  you  a  few  pointers  on  that  eminently  use¬ 
ful  technique. 

ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT  AXIOMS: 

Use  1-up  to  give  extra  emphasis  or  interest  to  normally- 
set  type. 

Don’t  indent  type  or  use  bastard  measure  on  flatout  ma¬ 
terial. 

Three-across-4  is  the  narrowest  that  1-up  can  be  effective. 

Flatout  matter  clear  across  the  page  can  be  7-across-8  or 
— better,  2-up — 6-across-8. 

The  editorial  department  should  figure  out — and  commit 
to  writing — the  specifications  for  spacing  flatout.  (The  printer 
doesn’t  have  time  on  the  stone  for  such  arithmetic.) 

Try  flatout;  it’s  a  mighty  handy  device. 

i. '  ,  ■  i . .  llllimilillllll*  i:  ■'  . 


NetoHabtn^oiirnal'Connfr  rr. 


Senate  Rebels  Push  For  Income  Tax 

Compromise  Fiscal  Package  Voted  By  House  %..<  p.,. 


Curb  Placed  Tbry  BarkMl  Tfce 


On  Welfare 


SiSiliffi  Supreme  Court  Rules,  6-3, 
Publication  Of  Tapers’ 


Court  Jobs  OifiaaU 

State’s  Parochaid  Is  Ruled  Illegal 


Congress  Lets 
Draft  Run  Out 


Yal^  Can  Open  Health^Center 


OUo  Take*  Honor*  A*  SttM  S4air 


Teen-Vote  Amendment  Becomes  Law  Of  The  Land 


Flatout  or  I -up  technique  is  demonstrated  in  story  at  lower  left  corner 
of  page  of  Journal-Courier  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Ridder  earnings  up 
31%  for  third  quarter 

Ridder  Publications,  Inc.,  report  a  31 
percent  increase  in  third-quarter  earnings 
over  the  same  period  last  year. 

Net  earnings  for  the  third  quarter 
ended  September  30,  1971  w'ere  $3,031,- 
000  or  33  cents  per  common  share,  on  rev¬ 
enues  of  $32,7’76,000.  This  compares  to 
net  earnings  of  $2,319,000  or  26  cents 
per  share,  on  revenues  of  $29,634,000  for 
the  year  earlier  period. 

Nine  months  earnings  increased  24  per¬ 
cent  over  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  September 
30,  1971,  net  earnings  w'ere  $8,061,000  or 
88  cents  per  share,  on  revenues  of  $95,- 
707,000  as  compared  to  net  earnings  of 
$6,519,000  or  72  cents  per  share,  on  reve¬ 
nues  of  $87,869,000  for  the  same  period 
last  year. 


Cartoonist  A1  Capp  posts 
bond  in  coed  morals  case 

Alfred  G.  Kaplin,  61,  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  (A1  Capp,  of  the  Li’l  Abner  comic 
strip)  is  on  $1,000  bond  after  appearing  in 
Eau  Claire,  Wis.  County  Court  for  ar¬ 
raignment  on  a  morals  charge. 

A  warrant  had  been  issued  in  May 
(E&P,  May  15,  page  10)  charging  Capp 
with  morals  offenses  against  a  20-year-old 
married  coed  at  Eau  Claire  State  Univer¬ 
sity. 

A  preliminary  hearing  was  set  for 
November  22,  and  the  court  took  under 
advisement  a  request  that  a  closed  hear¬ 
ing  be  held. 

• 

Newswonien  convening 
in  capital  October  29-31 

Theta  Sigma  Phi,  national  professional 
society  for  women  in  journalism  and  com¬ 
munications,  w'ill  hold  a  tw'O-day  con¬ 


ference  in  Washington,  October  29-31,  the 
theme  of  which  will  be  “Communications- 
Challenge  and  Change.” 

A  highlight  will  be  a  luncheon  panel  on 
“Government  and  the  Press.” 

• 

Patter8on  Journalism 
Awards  go  to  students 

Two  seniors  at  Fordham  University 
have  been  awarded  the  23rd  annual  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  Scholarships  in  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Fordham.  The  recipients,  Stephen 
T.  Hirdt,  20,  and  Joseph  M.  Russo,  21, 
were  presented  with  the  awards  of  $1,000 
each  at  the  New  York  News  by  James  J. 
Patterson,  assistant  managing  editor,  and 
son  of  the  founder  and  publisher  in  whose 
memory  the  awards  were  instituted. 

The  scholarship  awards  have  been  given 
to  46  students  since  the  fund  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  News  in  1949.  Former  win¬ 
ners  are  working  in  the  newspaper  or 
related  fields. 
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b  Henry  Kissinger 
the  most  admired  or 
the  most  disiiked  man 
in  Washington? 

Yes. 


In96fme  newspapers  with  16^800/000  circulation  every  Sunday. 


The  President’s  foreign  policy  adviser  at  work  and  play:  With  the  boss,  with  his  children,  frequent  date  Nancy  Maginess. 


Either  way,  nobody  in  the  capital  is  neutral  about  Henry 
Kissinger,  says  Lloyd  Shearer  in  the  Oct.  24  Parade. 

He’s  either  admired  as  the  architect  of  a  more  flexible  U.S. 
foreign  policy,  or  despised  as  a  hardliner  who  spread  the  war  to 
Cambodia.  Relished  as  a  bright  spot  in  a  gray  administration  or 
dismissed  as  a  publicity-seeking  pretender. 

Shearer’s  definitive  article,  “Henry  Kissinger;  President 
Nixon’s  Brainchild,”  may  not  change  many  minds,  but  it’ll  help 
millions  of  Parade  readers  make  up  theirs.  It  presents  both 


sides  of  the  Kissinger  controversy  in  tracing  his  climb  from 
refugee  to  “second  most  powerful  man  in  the  world.” 

Coinciding  with  Kissinger’s  return  visit  to  Peking,  the  article 
illustrates  the  combination  of  timely  interest  and  long-term  sig¬ 
nificance  that’s  a  hallmark  of  Parade  reporting.  Parade  helps 
keep  its  readers  ahead  of  the  news  by  showing  them  what’s 
behind  it. 

That’s  why  Parade  is  such  a  vital  part  of  96  fine  newspapers, 
read  by  17  million  families  every  Sunday. 


Rockefeller 
gets  gripe 
about  riot 

Attica  State  Prison  authori¬ 
ties  should  have  given  newsmen 
a  vantage  point  from  which  to 
witness  the  fatal  rioting  that 
took  place  recently,  the  News- 
l)aper  Reporters  Association  of 
New  York  said  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Rockefeller. 

To  deny  newsmen  such  an  op¬ 
portunity,  John  Shanahan,  pres¬ 
ident  of  NRA  and  an  employe  of 
Associated  Press,  on  the  ground 
of  safety  is  impropei-.  Shanahan 
pointed  out  that  newsmen  are 
not  strangers  to  violence,  injui-y 
or  death  and  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est  of  accuracy,  take  risks  daily 
— at  home  as  well  as  abroad. 
The  letter  read: 

News  of  developments  at  At¬ 
tica  State  Prison  during  and 
after  the  retaking  of  inmate 
held  areas  September  13,  was 
confusing  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
inaccurate  on  some  major  mat¬ 
ters.  This  came  about  largely 
because  newsmen  were  not  in 
a  position  to  see  what  was  going 
on  during  the  assault. 

Much  doubt  and  confusion 


'buying 
'  Boston  • 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston — ^Worcester 
is  one  market 
sharing  finance, 
transportation, 
warehousing  and 
distribution. 

But,  Boston  and 
Worcester  are 
separate  newspaper 
markets. 

Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZEHE 


Oailir  ewef  IbOOOO  Sunday  oer  10^  OOD 

Represented  by  Cresmer, 
Woodward.  O'Mara 
and  Ormsbee,  Inc. 


could  have  been  avoided  had 
newsmen  been  allowed  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  retaking  of  the  prison. 
Their  reports  of  what  happened 
could  have  gone  out  swiftly  and 
accurately  to  the  public  and 
avoided  what  is  now  a  large 
credibility  gap  involving  official 
accounts. 

Even  in  the  days  after  the 
attack  newsmen  found  what  they 
said  was  “an  iron  wall  of  si¬ 
lence”  put  up  by  prison  officials. 

It  is  only  fair  to  the  public 
to  give  newsmen  full  access  to 
news  sources  and  developments. 
This  would  protect  the  press  and 
the  public  against  hasty,  faulty, 
misleading  and  confused  state¬ 
ments. 

We  strongly  urge  that  you 
make  this  known  to  heads  of  all 
state  agencies  and  departments 
so  that  the  people  of  New'  York 
and  the  w'orld  will  be  well  in¬ 
formed  on  matters  of  such  mag¬ 
nitude  as  Attica  and  not  subject 
to  distortions,  intentional  or 
othenvise. 

• 

Editor  safety  ^ants 
of  $500  announced 

The  Illinois  Editors’  Traffic 
Safety  Seminar  again  has  in¬ 
vited  all  Illinois  high  school 
seniors  to  compete  for  ten  S500 
Chicago  Motor  Club  scholarship 
grants  which  will  l)e  awarded 
to  winners  of  the  Seminar’s 
sixth  annual  traffic  safety  essay 
contest.  The  top  10  scholarship 
awards  will  be  divided  evenly 
among  boy  and  girl  entrants. 

All  high  school  seniors  cur¬ 
rently  enrolled  in  public,  paro¬ 
chial  and  private  schools  in 
Illinois  are  eligible  to  submit 
essays  on  the  topic  “My  Pro¬ 
gram  For  Improving  My  Com¬ 
munity’s  Teen  -  Age  Traffic 
Safety  Record.”  These  original 
essays  are  to  be  500  words  or 
less  and  must  be  submitted  to 
Seminar  Headquarters,  66  East 
South  Water  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois  60601,  with  a  postmark 
no  later  than  December  31,  1971. 


Insure  with  Employers 
against  Publishers 
Liability  losses 

You'll  probably  want  to  insure 
yourself  against  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or 
copyright  violation... up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you’ll  want  to  take. 
That's  where  we  come  in.  We'll 
handle  the  excess.  Call  us  for 
assistance  in  setting  up  a  program. 
You'll  get  quick  action  from  the  one 
of  our  5  U.  S.  offices  which  is 
nearest  you.  Write  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  6410S.  Other 
U.  S.  offices:  New  York,  San 
Franoieco,  CMcago,  Atlanta. 


Exemption 
is  asked 
for  papers 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  has  urged 
the  Presidential  Task  Force 
planning  Phase  II  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Program  i . 
exempt  newspapers  as  has  been 
the  case  in  two  previous  periods. 

ANPA  general  counsel  Arthur 
B.  Hanson  urged  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  exemption  granted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  Defense  Produc¬ 
tion  Act  of  1950  be  continued. 
That  act  specifically  states  that 
authority  conferred  hy  the  act 
shall  not  be  exercised  with  re¬ 
spect  to: 

“Prices  or  rentals  for  (a) 
materials  furnished  for  publi¬ 
cation  by  any  press  association 
or  feature  service,  or  (b)  books, 
magazines,  motion  pictures, 
periodicals,  or  newspapers,  other 
than  as  waste  or  scrap ;  or  rates 
charged  by  any  person  in  the 
business  of  operating  or  pul)- 
lishing  a  newspaper  ...” 

Newspapers  and  other  media, 
by  action  of  Congress,  thus  were 
exempted  from  control  over 
both  advertising  and  circulation 
rates  during  World  War  II  and 
during  the  Korean  War. 

The  language  of  the  law  re¬ 
mains  today  as  part  of  Title  I 
of  Public  Law  91-379,  which  is 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
19i50  (as  amended).  President 
Nixon’s  recent  economic  actions 
have  been  under  Title  II  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  91-379,  which  is  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970. 

Stanford  Smith,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  the  associa¬ 
tion  would  seek  to  have  news¬ 
papers  given  the  same  exemp¬ 
tions  (E&P,  August  28,  page 
34)  as  were  allowed  during  past 
periods  of  control. 

The  possibility  still  remains, 
the  ANP.\  said,  that  some  form 
of  exemption  like  the  above  may 
become  a  part  of  the  Phase  II 
system  of  controls. 

i 

Renaming  Liebling 
awards  next  year 

The  .4.  J.  Liebling  Memorial 
Awards  in  general  excellence 
!  will  be  renamed  next  year,  it 
I  has  been  announced  by  Robert 
I  A.  Juran,  director  of  Newspa- 
:  per  Editorial  Workshop  Serv¬ 
ices,  San  Diego  consulting  firm 
1  which  sponsors  the  awards. 

I  The  decision  to  rename  the 
I  awards  was  reached  after  con- 
i  saltation  with  attorneys  for  the 
'  estate  of  A.  J.  Liebling. 
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Jubilee,  museum 
artists’  projects 

The  Fall  session  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Comics  Council  in  New 
York  City  heard  progress  re¬ 
ports  on  Diamond  Jubilee  of 
Newspaper  Comics  projects  and 
a  preview  by  Mort  Walker,  cre¬ 
ator  of  “Beetle  Bailey”,  of  ef¬ 
forts  to  establish  a  Museum  of 
Cartoon  Art  during  the  anni¬ 
versary  year. 

Walker  is  president  of  the 
non-profit  corporation  which 
hopes  to  create  the  museum  in 
New  York  City,  and  Jack  Tip- 
pit  (“Amy”),  president  of  the 
National  Cartoonists  Society,  is 
serving  as  secretary  of  the 
group. 

Council  members  received  a 
set  of  illustrations  from  “The 
Comics”,  a  pictorial  history  of 
75  years  of  comic  art  to  be 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam’s 
Sons.  The  book  is  edited  by 
Boyd  Lewis  of  NEA,  with  text 
by  Jerry  Robinson  (“Flubs  & 
Fluffs”  and  “Still  Life”)  for 
release  in  April  of  1972,  closing 
month  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee. 

Another  major  publishing 
venture  in  connection  with  the 
jubilee  will  be  a  lithograph  port¬ 
folio  in  limited  edition  from  the 
art  book  firm  of  Harry  Abrams, 
Inc.  Abrams  and  cartoonist 
Howie  Schneider  (“Eek  & 
Meek”)  discussed  production 
status  of  the  portfolio. 

Documentary  excerpts 

The  council  saw  excerpts  from 
a  television  documentary  on  a 
new  comic  strip,  “Pluribus”  by 
Bill  Rechin  of  Fairfax,  Virginia, 
distributed  through  Artists  and 
Writers  Syndicate.  The  film, 
“New  Kid  on  the  Block”,  was 
produced  by  George  Lindsey  of 
WRC-TV,  Washington. 

The  CBS  comics  special 
“Funny  Papers”,  produced  by 
Sullivan  Productions  as  a  jubi¬ 
lee  event  for  broadcast  this 
Fall,  was  also  discussed  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Precht  of  the  produtcion 
company  and  Toni  Mendez  of 
Toni  Mendez,  Inc.,  for  the  coun¬ 
cil. 

A  film  report  on  the  Septem¬ 
ber  comics  festival  in  New  York 
City’s  Central  Park  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  cartoonist  Irwin 
Hasen  (“Dondi”)  and  Paul  Mar¬ 
tin,  promotion  manager  of  the 
New  York  News,  which  co-spon¬ 
sored  the  event. 

New  York  City’s  environ¬ 
mental  protection  administra¬ 
tion  director,  Jerome  Kretch- 
mer,  stressed  the  integral  role 
of  comics  in  American  life,  urg¬ 
ing  cartoonists  to  carry  a  mes¬ 
sage  of  environmental  improve¬ 
ment. 
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The  Goss  Subt^ban. 


Every  ComrTRjnity  press 
gives  you  sometNr^ 
for  nothing. 


No  two  newspapers 
are  exactly  alike, 
That’s  why  therc’^ 
Goss  Urbanite. 


There's  a  Mark  V 
Ni  your  future. 
Because  we  buW 
a  future 
«  every  Mark  V 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 
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of  it, 

and  never  satisfied. 


This  is  the  way  one  Knight  Newspaper  editor 
expressed  his  feelings  about  the  editorial  page  of  his 
paper.  It  seems  to  us  that,  in  that  one  phrase,  he 
captured  the  attitude  of  every  editor  in  the  Knight 
Newspaper  group. 

The  editorial  page  has  been  called  the  conscience 
of  a  newspaper.  That’s  where  a  paper  expresses  its 
judgments— in  black  and  white— to  be  rejected  or 
accepted,  disputed  or  favored  by  the  readers  of  the 
community. 

In  looking  back  over  the  past  year,  we,  at  Knight 
Newspapers,  have  seen  our  editors  disagree.  Two  of  our 
papers  in  the  same  county  took  opposing  views  on  a 
county  government  issue.  We  have  seen  them  face 
physical  violence.  Two  Knight  editors  survived  the 
bombs  of  extremists  who  opposed  their  views.  We  have 
seen  some  support  unpopular  issues  and  lose,  while 
others  influenced  effective  changes  and  reforms  in  the 
communities  they  serve.  In  all  cases,  we  have  seen  them 
speak  out  with  independence,  courage  and  conviction 
on  the  important  issues  of  our  times. 

The  thousands  of  letters,  received  and  published 
by  all  of  our  papers,  have  convinced  us  that  our  editors 
are  keeping  faith  with  their  readers.  They  are  helping 
them  exercise  the  first  right  of  good  citizenship  . . .  which 
is  to  be  accurately  informed  and  deeply  concerned. 

And  we  know  that  as  long  as  we  have  men  like 
these  guiding  the  papers  in  the  Knight  Group— men  who 
are  ‘‘sometimes  proud,  seldom  ashamed,  and  never 
satisfied”— we  will  make  tomorrow’s  newspaper  better 
than  today’s. 


KNIGHT  NEWSPAPERS  INC 


Akron  Beacon  Journal,  Boca  Raton  News.  Charlotte  News,  Charlotte  Observer, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Macon  News.  Macon  Telegraph,  Miami  Herald, 

Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Philadelphia  Daily  News.  Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Bellows  elected 
lo  board  of  ASNE 

In  early  summer  Eupene  C. 
Patterson  resif^ied  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Wnsliinfitoii  Post 
to  take  up  teachinp:  duties  at 
Puke  University.  This  action 
necessitated  liis  resip^nation 
from  the  hoard  of  directors  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors. 

To  fdl  out  the  remaininpr  por¬ 
tion  of  .Mr.  Patterson’s  director¬ 
ship,  the  hoard,  at  its  recent 
fall  meeting,  elected  James  Bel¬ 
lows,  associate  editor  of  the 
/.o.s'  Anqeles  Times.  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lows,  who  is  editorial  chairman 
of  the  .\SNE  Bulletin,  will  ser%e 
on  the  hoard  u!itil  next  .April. 


Martin  B.  Smith,  an  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  McClatchy 
Newsjiapers,  appointed  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Sarrnmcnto 
(Cal.)  Ilee.  He  replaces  Ei'GENE 
Hii.i.,  now  assistant  general  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  McClatchy  Newspa- 
liers. 


JOSEPH  R.  WILLIAMS  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  business  manager  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  |0.)  Post  &  Times-Star.  He 
formerly  was  with  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  where  he  was 
advertising  manager. 


Keith  Hesketh  joined 
tile  *'<irlsh(td  (N.M.)  Current- 
Arfius  a.s  .;dvei-tising  director. 
He  had  been  with  the  Santa 
rtarhara  (Cal.)  News-Press. 


years  on  the  staff  of  the  Albany 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald.  Neil 
Felgenhai  er  becomes  associate 
editor  and  Bob  Rodman  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  news  editor.  Succeed¬ 
ing  Rodman  as  sports  editor 
is  Kenn  Hess. 


has  been  named  the  publisher 
of  the  Tombnil  Tribune,  Tom- 
ball,  Tex.  Both  Cromie  and 
Bixby  are  members  of  the  man- 
agemeiii,  '■ommittee  of  Universal 
Publi.shing,  Tnc. 


Richard  Sizemore  —  named 
southwest  bureau  chief  for  Fair- 
child  News  Service,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Dallas. 


David  M.  Camerer— appoint¬ 
ed  sports  editor  of  the  Stamford 
(Conn.)  Advocate  and  David  S. 
Conover  moved  to  the  sports 
writing  staff.  Camerer  succeeds 
Joseph  P.  Vitti,  who  resigned 
as  sports  editor  to  return  to  the 
restaurant  business. 


James  L.  Lyons  became  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Turlock  (Cal.) 
Journal  as  out-going  publisher 
IxiWELL  Jessen  moved  to  the  po¬ 
sition  of  editor  and  consultant. 


in  the  news 


Citizen  of  the  Year 
Award  for  publisher 


Frank  S.  Hoag,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Pueblo  Star-Journal  and 
Chieftan,  was  named  Colorado 
“Citizen  ot  the  Year”  October 
7,  by  Lt.  Gov.  John  Vanderhoof. 

The  award  was  made  during 
the  51st  annual  convention  of 
the  Colorado  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Boards  at  Colorado 
Springs. 

Hoag  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
and  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  He  is  a 
past  chairman  and  still  active 
member  of  the  audit  committee 
of  the  Associated  Press.  He  is  a 
past  president  of  the  Colorado 
Press  Association  and  has  been 
active  in  that  organization  for 
more  than  30  years. 


VINCENT  E.  SPEZZANO  (left)— to  a 
new  Gannett  Company,  Inc.  corporate 
post  of  director  of  promotion  and 
public  service  to  assist  Gannett's  45 
dailies  In  12  states.  His  assistant,  Paul 
B.  Flynn,  is  the  new  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  service  for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  Tlmes- 
Union,  succeeding  Spezzano. 


Carrier  boy  goes  to  aid 
of  woman  in  Phoenix 


A  14-year-old  carrier  boy, 
Merl  Holley,  of  the  Arizona 
Republic,  Phoenix,  went  to  the 
aid  of  a  75-year-old  woman  who 
screamed  for  help.  The  youth 
later  spotted  the  suspected  as¬ 
sailant  in  some  bushes  and  held 
him  for  police. 

The  suspect  was  identified  as 
a  former  patient  at  the  Arizona 
State  Hospital  and  had  been  in 
custody  on  other  occasions  for 
prowling. 

Holley  weighs  170  pounds, 
while  the  21-year-old  prowler 
was  slightly  built. 


Publisher  a  judge 


Allen  Jajnes  Nossaman,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Silverton  (Colo.) 
Standard  since  1963,  has  been 
appointed  San  Juan  County 
Judge  by  Gov.  John  Love.  Noss¬ 
aman  said  he  plans  to  make  the 
judgeship  a  full-time  job  and 
announced  plans  to  sell  the 
weekly  publication. 


JAMES  E.  JEROW  has  been 
named  fo  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  advertising  sales  manager 
of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


RONALD  E.  RAKOS  has  been  named  editor  of  the  Woodbridge  (N.  J.) 
News  Tribune,  Charles  Paolino  has  been  promoted  to  managing  editor, 
and  Howard  A.  Meyers  has  been  named  promotion  manager. 
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Chamberlain  award 
to  Robert  Hillman 

G.  Robert  Hillman  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  1971  Donald  E. 
Chamberlain  Scholarship  in 
Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Urbana-Champaign. 

The  award,  given  to  U.  of  I. 
journalism  students  who  show 
exceptional  promise  of  success 
in  newspaper  work,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Hillman  during  the 
annual  Illinois  Legislative  Cor¬ 
respondents  Association  meeting 
at  Champaign. 

The  annual  scholarship  was 
established  in  1958  to  honor 
Donald  E.  Chamberlain,  veteran 
Springfield  newspaperman. 
Chamberlain  was  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureau  at 
Springfield  for  16  years  and  was 
state  capital  correspondent  for 
a  number  of  Illinois  newspapers 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1964. 
• 


JOHN  J.  WALTHER,  50,  a  21-year 
veteran  with  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has  been  named  chief  photographer 
by  Managing  Editor  Larry  Jinks.  Wal- 
ther  has  the  distinction  of  winning 
three  successive  years  the  coveted 
NPPA  Region  6  "Press  Photographer 
of  the  Year"  award.  Walther  succeeds 
Herald  veteran,  Doug  Kennedy,  who 
retired  recently  because  of  ill  health. 

• 

Weekly  is  sold 

Acquisition  of  the  Suncoast 
Sentinel  at  Crystal  River,  Fla., 
has  been  announced  by  David 
S.  Arthurs,  president  of  the  Cit¬ 
rus  County  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Citrus  County 
Chronicle  at  Inverness,  Florida, 
and  the  Dunnellon  Press  at  Dun- 
nellon,  Florida. 


NICHOLAS  A.  HYMAN  was  named 
publisher  of  the  Oxnard  (Calif.) 
Press-Courieq  succeeding  Thomas  A. 
Fleming,  who  retired.  Hyman  has  been 
business  manager  of  the  Press-Courier. 

John  S.  Knight  winner 
of  Poor  Richard  award 

John  S.  Knight,  editorial 
chairman  of  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  is  the  1972  winner 
of  the  Poor  Richard  Gold  Medal 
of  Achievement  Award.  He  was 
the  unanimous  choice  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Club,  America’s  oldest  advertis¬ 
ing  club. 

The  medal  and  certificate  will 
be  presented  January  17,  1972, 
at  Poor  Richard’s  traditional 
banquet  in  Philadelphia  climax¬ 
ing  a  day-long  series  of  events 
marking  the  birth  date  of  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  the  club’s  patron 
saint. 

The  award  is  being  made  to 
Mr.  Knight  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  11  Knight  newspapers 
“which  have  won  many  awards 
for  excellence  and  courageous 
coverage  of  the  news  over  the 
years,  for  the  ‘Editor’s  Note¬ 
book’  ”,  which  Mr.  Knight  writes 
“and  for  your  prominence  as  a 
national  leader  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field.” 


Co-op  ad  manual 
answers  questions 
for  newspaper  admen 

A  report  on  cooperative  advertising  has 
l)een  published  by  Charles  M.  Bresnehen, 
entitled,  “The  Coooperative  Advertising 
Concept  and  Use.” 

Bresnehen  said  the  purpose  of  the 
“manual”  is  to  inform  the  management  of 
ne%vsi)ai)ers,  co-oj)  coordinators  and  sales¬ 
men  on  the  basics  of  sei’vicing  cooperative 
advertising.  But,  he  said,  he  has  been 
“pleasantly  surprised  by  the  interest  of 
manufacturers”  in  the  book. 

The  book  was  written  by  Bresnehen, 
Howard  Nicks,  and  Chaides  E.  Treat. 
Bresnehen  is  currently  serving  as  the  firet 
l)icsidcnt  of  Newspaper  Advertising  Co¬ 
operative  Network,  an  oiganization  com¬ 
posed  of  some  80  newspapers.  He  is  also 
co-op  coordinator  for  the  Oklahoynan  and 
Times  of  Oklahoma  City.  Nicks  is  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  newspapers.  Treat 
was  general  manager  and  vicepresident 
for  marketing  of  the  papers  before  resign¬ 
ing  earlier  this  year. 

The  information  contained  in  the 
fi9-page  spiral  bound  book  has  been  bro¬ 
ken  down  into  eight  chapters.  Topics  cov¬ 
ered  include  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulations  and  guidelines,  how  to  manage 
co-o))  advertising,  and  manufacturers’  and 
retailers’  use  of  co-op  advertising. 

There  is  a  separate  section  which  con¬ 
tains  illustrations  and  explanations  of 
some  proven  co-op  advertising  plans.  The 
examples  include  Wolverine  World  Wide 
(Hush  Puppies),  Jantzen  swimwear,  Na¬ 
tional  Presto,  Sunbeam,  Jacobson  lawn 
mowers,  Black  &  Decker,  Lees  Carpets, 
Aimstrong  Cork,  Ortho,  and  Wilson  Cer¬ 
tified  Foods. 


Publisher  tells  unions 
of  possible  problems 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Schiff,  publisher  of  the 
New  York  Post,  met  recently  with  leaders 
of  newspaper  unions  and  told  them  of 
possible  financial  problems  next  year  for 
the  newspaper. 

Mrs.  Schiff  said  in  a  statement: 

“I  invited  the  unions  in  to  tell  them, 
well  in  advance,  of  mutual  problems  that 
could  arise  in  1972  if  the  costs  of  oper¬ 
ations  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  in 
the  past. 

“The  unions  listened,  asked  some  ques¬ 
tions  and  caucused.  After  the  caucus,  a 
union  spokesman  told  us  they  would  con¬ 
sider  what  I  had  said,  but  the  unions 
wanted  to  know  what  Piesident  Nixon’s 
new  economic  policy  would  be  before  hold¬ 
ing  further  meetings.” 

• 

North  Carolina  county 
gets  new  weekly  paper 

Initial  jness  run  of  the  to-be-paid  circu¬ 
lation  Courier  was  7,000  mostly  mailed  on 
a  sampling  basis  to  homes  in  Hudson  and 
surrounding  communities.  It’s  also  on  the 
newsstands  for  10  cents. 

Earp,  who  will  be  concerned  with  ad- 
veitising  and  business  management,  was 
with  the  News-Topic  for  10  years  and  left 
as  advertising  manager.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  been  publisher  of  the 
Tri-County  Neivs,  at  Spruce  Pine,  N.  C. 

Sipes  will  handle  all  editorial  content 
for  the  Courier.  He  was  with  the  News- 
Topic  for  eight  and  a  half  years  serving 
as  sports  editor,  reporter,  and  finally  as 
city  editor.  For  the  la.et  two  years  he  has 
been  editor  and  manager  of  the  Valdcse 
(N.C.)  News. 

Turner  wdll  be  responsible  for  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  photography  at  the 
Courier.  He  was  with  the  News-Topic  for 
four  and  a  half  years  in  the  advertising 
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department.  For  the  past  one  and  a  half 
years  he  has  been  ad  manager  at  the 
Lincoln  (N.C.)  Times  News. 

• 

Amtrak  embarking 
on  first  nation¬ 
wide  ad  campaign 

Amtrak  President  Roger  Lewis  an¬ 
nounced  the  corporation’s  first  nationwide 
advertising  campaign  with  full-page  ads 
in  news  magazines  and  daily  newspapers. 
The  theme  of  the  campaign  is: 

“We’re  making  the  Trains  worth  travel¬ 
ing  again.” 

Lewis  said  the  first  corporate  ad  for 
Amtrak  will  run  in  the  October  25  issue 
of  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  with  ads 
following  in  Time,  Life,  Newsweek  and 
Elwny  in  subsequent  weeks. 

During  the  week  of  October  18,  ads  will 
appear  in  24  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Chica¬ 
go,  Milwaukee,  St.  Louis  and  the  Eastern 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

A  regional  ad  campaign  in  newspapers 
began  this  week  in  North-East  Corridor 
cities,  Chicago  and  Milwaukee.  The 
NorthEast  Corridor  ads  stress  the  com¬ 
fort,  low  cost  and  convenience  of  the  high 
speed  Metroliners,  while  the  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  ads  describe  the  information, 
reservation  and  ticketing  improvements 
being  made  in  Chicago  and  list  available 
train  service  from  that  city.  Radio  com¬ 
mercials  on  Metroliner  service  began 
three  weeks  ago  on  13  stations  in  New 
York  and  Washington. 

Lewis  also  noted  that  public  informa¬ 
tion  ads  on  Amtrak  service  have  been 
running  in  cities  along  the  Boston- 
Worcester-Springfield  and  Washington- 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  routes  and  that 
Amtrak  sponsored  six  weeks  of  newspaper 
train  information  ads  in  25  cities  last  May 
and  June. 

• 

Lerner  Newspapers 
form  consumer  panel 

A  newspaper-sponsored,  demograph- 
ically-correct,  high-income  consumer  pan¬ 
el  will  be  made  available  to  advertisers, 
agencies  and  manufacturers  by  the  Ler¬ 
ner  Home  Newspapers,  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urban-bi-weekly  and  weekly  publishers. 
The  panel  will  accurately  represent  some 
of  the  highest-income  suburban  areas  in 
the  world,  composed  exclusively  of  home¬ 
makers  who  live  in  Chicago’s  North  Shore 
suburbs. 

According  to  Louis  A.  Lerner,  publisher 
of  the  41-newspaper  chain,  the  panel  has 
been  culled  from  hundreds  of  women  who 
responded  to  stories  in  his  six-paper  Ler- 
ner-Life  Highland  Park  Group.  He  says 
the  panel  can  be  used  for  market  testing, 
sampling,  comparison  testing  and  for  ad- 
vertisng  response  testing.  “We’ll  only  ask 
to  recover  out-of-pocket  costs,  such  as 
postage,”  he  said. 

“By  the  end  of  the  year,  we’ll  have  five 
major  consumer  panels  under  our  wing,” 
Lerner  said.  Each  will  represent  an  im¬ 
portant  and  unique  Chicago  urban  or 
suburban  market.” 
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Two  new  stackers.  They  join  the  industry-acclaimed  Sta-Hi  Stacker/251  to  offer  you  broad  flexibility  in 
planning  your  mail  room.  So,  for  the  highest  possible  bundle  rate,  use  the  251.  For  compensated  bundles, 
use  the  257.  And  for  the  best  bundle  orientation  for  cross-tying  and  plastic  wrappings,  use  the  265.  What¬ 
ever  your  needs,  Sta-Hi  stacks  up.  For  details  on  each  Sta-Hi  Stacker,  contact  your  Sta-Hi  representative. 


STA-HI  CORPORATION  A  Republic  Corporation  Company 
2601  -Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663  (714)  833-1000 


Indians  on  camera 
in  new  profiles 

by  Michael  Burn 


There  are  two  techniques  for  getting 
Indians  and  a  camera  together. 

One  is  called  money. 

The  Indians  who  live  in  the  village  at 
the  Calgary  Stampede  approach  it  as  a 
business  venture  and  will  pose  with  or  for 
anybody,  for  a  fee. 

The  other  technique,  I  think,  must  come 
from  within  oneself.  In  fact  I  would  hard¬ 
ly  call  it  a  technique.  Rather  it  involves  a 
sincere  interest  in  the  Indian  as  he  is  and 
was.  Carol  has  sometimes  called  me  an 
atavist  and  a  racial  invertist  (whatever 
that  is)  on  account  of  my  fascination  with 
the  old  ways,  and  I  guess  she  is  rigl^t. 

But  I’m  still  much  interested  in  the 
Indians  of  today,  not  perhaps  as  a  social 
group  or  a  political  group  but  as  individu¬ 
al  people. 

If  you  have  this  genuine  intei’est,  the 
Indians  will  eventually  recognize  it  as 
such.  From  then  on  it’s  a  matter  of  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  their  totally  different  ap¬ 
proach  to  life.  Converse  at  their  speed; 
try  to  see  things  their  way;  don’t  thrust 
your  own  ideas  at  them;  don’t  correct 
them  if  they  seem  to  be  wrong — they  are 
often  right  in  a  different  way;  and  be 
endlessly  patient  when  appointments  go 
awry  because  the  Indian  does  not  hold 
much  brief  for  the  clock,  nor  to  any  great 
extent  the  calendar. 

Some  time  ago,  we  scheduled  a  person¬ 
ality  profile  on  Dave  Crowchild,  Life-Chief 
of  the  Sarcee,  and  needed  a  foimal  por¬ 
trait  for  the  magazine  section  cover.  Ev¬ 
erything  else  was  ready  to  go,  but  it  took 
several  weeks  and  innumerable  phone 
calls  to  get  Dave  into  the  office  for  this 
last  shot;  it  became  a  battle  of  wits.  The 
funny  thing  was,  Crowchild  himself  really 
needed  some  of  the  projected  pictures  for 
his  own  purposes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  I  was  on 
night  shift.  Calling  Dave  during  the  even¬ 
ing,  I  felt  I  finally  had  a  film  appointment 
for  the  following  morning,  and  dragged 
myself  down  to  the  office  early. 

He  didn’t  show  up,  so  after  about  an 
hour  I  called  his  wife  who  told  me  he  had 
gone  to  Edmonton,  180  miles  north  of 
here. 

All  I  could  do  was  smile  and  leave  Car¬ 
ol  a  philosophical  memo  on  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  : 

Hence  sixty  leagues  as  the  Crowchild 
flies 

Another  whiteman  city  lies. 

And  Crowchild  fled. 

So  when  he  said 

“I’ll  see  you  early  Friday  morning,” 

He  meant  “I  see  you  Friday,  mourning 

The  sleep  you’ve  lost,  for  I  won’t  be 
here. 

But  in  Edmonton.  It  should  be  clear 

That,  though  I  broke  our  date  and  left 
no  warning. 

I’ll  be  in  for  certain  sure  next  Oneday 
morning. 

So  please  don’t  let  me  down  again — 

I  need  those  pictures— color,  ten.” 

{Continued  on  page  30) 


AN  INDIAN  PRAYER  was  said  during  ceremonies  at  the  Sarcee  Re¬ 
serve  when  the  Life-Chief  of  the  tribe,  David  Crowchild,  conferred  the 
hotiorary  names  of  "Facing  Alone"  to  photographer  Michael  Burn  and 
"Writing  Bird"  to  reporter  Carol  Hogg  of  the  Calgary  (Alberta)  Herald. 

The  British-born  chief  photographer  of  the  Canadian  paper  is  widely 
known  for  his  photogran’is  of  Indians,  and  Miss  Hogg  has  been  writing 
Indian  news  and  features  for  three  years. 

The  name  "Facing  Alone"  belonged  to  the  Sioux  father  of  Mrs.  David 
Crowchild.  The  original  "Faring  Alone"  rode  with  Sitting  Bull,  while  Miss 
Hogg's  Indian  name  came  from  one  of  the  Chief's  ancestors  at  Rocky 
Boy  Reservation  'n  Mc.-.tana. 

The  Herald  staffers  and  Cb'er  Ciowchild  were  photographed  by  Marcus 
Burn,  age  13.  All  other  photos  are  Ly  Michael  Burn,  who  wrote  the  ac¬ 
companying  article  especially  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


BOB  ONE  SPOT  and  his  ancient  grandfather,  ONE  SPOT — Sarcee 


\ 


A  SET-UP — "I'm  rather  ashamed  of  this  one.  Actor  Peter 
Brown  and  a  Blacicfoot  called  (I  think)  Wolf  Robe  smoke  a 
"cigar  of  peace"  as  a  feature  shot  at  a  Calgary  Stampede. 
Actually  it  was  a  deliberate  set-up  aimed  at  the  Cigar 
Picture  of  the  Month  contest,  which  it  won." 


CHICKEN  DANCER 
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Indians  on  camera 

{Continued  from  page  28) 

In  the  end  we  got  together,  made  the 
pictures,  they  ran  with  Carol’s  story  and 
everybody  was  happy  so  there  couldn’t 
really  have  been  any  problems,  now  could 
there? 

Recently  I  made  a  trip  to  the  Custer 
battlefield  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  Mon¬ 
tana,  and  there  learned  another  lesson  on 
getting  along  with  Indians. 

The  battlefield  is  located  on  the  Crow 
reservation,  and  Dave  Crowchild  gave  me 
the  name  of  one  of  his  Crow  friends, 
George  Old  Elk,  as  a  contact.  I  found 
George  without  too  much  difficulty,  and, 
after  breaking  the  ice  to  some  extent, 
asked  him  if  he  could  introduce  me  to  any 
decendants  of  the  half  dozen  Crow  scouts 
who  led  Custer  to  the  Sioux  and  Cheyenne 
village  on  the  Little  Big  Horn  in  1876. 
(The  Sioux  at  that  time  were  dominating 
the  Crow  lands). 

“I’m  one  myself,”  said  George.  “Curly 
was  my  grandfather.” 

This  was  quite  exciting  to  me  as  Curly 
figures  prominently  in  the  stories  of  the 
battle.  But  George  didn’t  have  much  to 
say  about  him.  He  did  show  me  a  picture 
of  Curly  on  his  living  room  wall,  but 
without  much  interest. 

Then  I  began  to  look  at  some  of  the 
other  pictures,  and  asked  him  “Who’s 
this?”  pointing  to  a  shot  of  a  ver>'  smart 
soldier  in  World  War  II  uniform. 

“That’s  me,”  he  answered  proudly,  and 
told  me  at  length  that  he  had  been  a  tank 
driver,  where  he  had  trained  in  England 
and  Wales,  and  how  he  had  fought  across 
Europe  alongside  Canadian  units. 

After  that,  he  told  me  quite  a  lot  about 
Curly. 

The  lesson  to  me,  and  I  shouldn’t  have 
needed  it,  was  that  George  Old  Elk 
wanted  to  be  known  for  himself,  a  human 
being  and  sometime  warrior  in  his  own 
light,  not  merely  a  living  reference  book 
for  an  inquisitive  white  man. 

• 

Striok  is  appointed 

Michael  E.  Strick  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  financial  planning  for  Chicago- 
based  MGD  Graphics  Systems,  North 
American  Rockwell,  it  was  announced  by 
William  R.  Carroll,  vicepresident-finance. 
Strick’s  duties  will  include  the  analysis 
and  appraisal  of  operations  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  staff  level. 
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Newspapers  are  part 
of  graphics  group 
seminar  in  Dallas 

Presentations  of  interest  to  newspaper 
publishers  will  be  part  of  the  1971  annual 
meeting  of  the  Graphic  Communications 
Computer  Association  of  Printing  Indus¬ 
tries  of  America.  Under  the  theme  of 
“COMPUTER  FIT;  New  Technologies  in 
Graphic  Communications,”  the  meeting  is 
scheduled  for  the  Fairmont  Hotel  in  Dallas 
on  November  .3-6  and  nonmembers  are  wel¬ 
comed. 

General  sessions  are  scheduled  for 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  mornings 
and  feature  presentations  on  full  page 
composition,  computer  usage  in  the  press¬ 
room  and  bindery,  and  video  display  ter¬ 
minals  and  optical  character  recognition 
systems  for  editing  and  input.  Speakers 
will  include  Martin  Glassman,  regional 


manager,  information  systems.  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Company;  Bryan  Chapman,  assistant 
to  research  director.  Printing  Develop¬ 
ments,  Inc.;  Charles  Cole,  president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Computing  Company;  Del  Knowler, 
president.  Data  Entry  Management;  John 
W.  Seybold,  author,  consultant,  and  au¬ 
thority  on  computerized  composition;  and 
othei's  including  a  panel  of  printers,  new’s- 
paper  publishers  and  manufacturers  on 
press  and  binding  process  control. 

The  highlight  of  the  program  is  the 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  touring 
schedule  which  includes  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Uni¬ 
versity  Computing  Company,  Seaco  Com¬ 
puter  Display  and  others.  Featured  lunch¬ 
eon  speaker  is  Congressman  Earle  Ca¬ 
bell,  member  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Development. 
Full  program  details  are  available  from 
GCCA/PIA,  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va.  22209. 
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LONG  WALKS  over  a  six-square-block  area  on  his  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  route  have 
earned  Larry  Cozart  (left)  the  newspaper's  Carrier  of  the  Year  Award.  The  17-year  old  high  school 
senior  received  a  plaque  from  Amon  G.  Carter  Jr.,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Star-Telegram. 
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Nikonos  weather 

Who  in  his  right  mind  would  take  a  camera  out  on  a  day  like  this! 
Unless  you're  a  pro,  and  your  assignment  doesn't  allow  for  a  rain- 
check.  So  you  grab  the  one  camera  that  takes  the  worst  of  the 
elements  in  its  stride. 

Nikonos  II  The  all-weather  35  by  Nikon 

Designed  for  underwater  use,  Nikonos  II  is  waterproof,  dustproof, 
resists  mildew  and  fungus  — even  radioactive  dust.  It  has  been 
dropped  in  snow,  sand  and  mud,  dunked  in  arctic  seas  and  tropical 
rice  paddies  — and  has  come  up  shooting  every  time.  To  clean  it, 
you  simplv  rinse  it  under  a  faucet. 

Yet,  Nikonos  II  is  as  compact  and  fast-handling  as  any  fine  35,  and 
more  versatile  than  you'd  imagine.  Shutter  speeds  range  from  1/  30th 
second  to  1,-  500th  plus  B,  with  X  and  FP  synch  The  advance  lever 
also  serves  for  releasing  the  shutter.  In  fact,  you  can  make  all 
settings  and  adjustments  with  gloves  on 

Furthermore,  Nikonos  II  accepts  interchangeable  Nikkor  lenses 
35mm  f2.5,  80mm  f4  and  underwater  28mm  f3.5.  Accessories  include 
close-up  outfit,  flash  unit,  action  viewfinders,  lens  hcxxis,  filters,  etc 
Why  risk  your  regular  equipment  when  the  going  gets  rough 
Take  the  Nikonos  II  and  be  sure  you'll  come  back  with  the  picture  — 
and  with  your  camera  intact' 

Price  IS  $195  with  35mm  f2  5  lens  See  your 
Nikon  dealer,  or  write  for  details,  Nikon 
Inc  ,  Carden  City.  N  V  11530  Subsidiary  of 
Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc 
(In  Canada  Anglophoto  Ltd  ,  P  Q  ) 

NIKONOS  II 


It’s  important  to  point  out  that  the  work 
Mink  has  done  in  Hazard  hasn’t  brought 
all  brickbats.  Many  letters  he’s  received 
have  been  congratulatory.  One  resident  of 
over  30  years  said  he  hadn’t  seen  good 
journalism  in  the  town  up  to  the  time 
that  Mink  took  over. 

The  Herald  is  not  alone  journalistically 
in  Hazard.  There  is  another  twice-weekly, 
the  Voice,  a  newspaper  started  two  years 
ago  by  Newspapers,  Inc.,  out  of 
Shelbyville,  Ky.,  when  that  company 
wasn’t  successful  in  purchasing  the  Her¬ 
ald  from  former  owner,  Mrs.  W.  P.  No¬ 
lan. 

While  it  is  not  the  only  paper  in  town, 
the  Herald  is  the  only  crusading  newspa¬ 
per. 

Mink  sees  little  merit  in  much  of  what 
weekly  newspapers  turn  out.  He  feels  that 
95  percent  of  the  weeklies  he  receives  on 
an  exchange  basis  “fit  into  the  category  of 
the  old,  stereotyped,  established,  bland 
weekly. 

“Weekly  newspapers,  and  dailies,”  he 

continued,  “are  glossing  over  the  news. 
They’re  saccharin  coated  newspapers. 
They  play  it  safe.” 

The  Herald  is  Mink’s  first  experience 
with  a  weekly  newspaper.  He’s  been  in 
journalism  since  high  school  when  he 

worked  on  the  school  paper.  Later  he 

worked  on  the  college  paper,  and  still 

later  on  an  Air  Force  newspaper. 

His  professional  career  began  in  1956 
as  a  writer  for  the  Dayton  (O.)  News. 
Later  he  went  with  the  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader.  Ten  years  ago  he  started  at  Bris¬ 
tol. 

“Every  editor  is  a  frustrated  publish¬ 
er,”  he  claimed.  “He  wants  to  be  able  to 
pi  esent  a  paper  as  he  sees  fit.”  That’s  one 
reason  Mink  requested  the  Hazard  pa¬ 
per. 

Now  he’s  in  a  position  where  every 
morning  it’s  a  question  of  whether  he 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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FEARS  FOR  HIS  LIFE 


By  Craig  Toinkinson 


“I  may  get  bumped  off  any  time  because 
I’ll  continue  to  investigate  and  continue  to 
tell  it  as  it  is.  And  I’ll  continue  to  alienate 
people  so  they  may  decide  to  just  get  rid 
of  me.” 

Those  words,  sounding  like  something 
out  of  a  low  grade  film,  came  from  a 
weekly  newspaper  editor  who  really  be¬ 
lieves  that  some  of  the  people  he  has 
alienated  with  his  newspaper  will  retali¬ 
ate  in  a  violent  manner. 

He  has  reason.  He’s  Ken  Mink,  pres¬ 
ident,  publisher,  editor,  etc.  of  the  twice- 
weekly  Hazard  Herald,  an  appropriate 
name  for  a  paper  practicing  journalistic 
integrity  in  the  heart  of  Southeastern 
Kentucky’s  hill  country. 

He’s  been  at  the  paper  only  eight 
months  and  while  no  violence  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  him  yet,  the  articles  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  have  brought  threats  against  his 
life  and  threats  against  the  safety  of  his 
family.  And,  as  he  pointed  out,  threats 
issued  in  that  violence  prone  part  of  the 
country  are  frequently  followed  up. 

On  the  less  spectacular  side,  adver¬ 
tisers  have  issued  warnings  to  him  that 
they’ll  pull  out  if  he  continues  to  write  as 
he  has.  .Mink  refuses  to  bend. 

The  Herald  with  6,500  paid  circulation 
is  published  ,  in  the  town  of  Hazard,  pop. 
6,000,  the  county  seat  of  Perry  County. 
The  area  was  once  a  major  deep  mining 
area  and  the  local  economy  is  still  domi¬ 
nated  by  coal  production. 

.4  ‘feuding’  area 

It’s  also  rich  in  “feuding”  history  a  la 
the  Hatfields  and  McCoys.  The  feuding 
still  goes  on  and  violence  has  always  been 
a  way  of  life  among  the  Scottish  ances- 
tried  mountain  people  who  make  the  area 
their  home. 

Into  this  history  re-stepped  Mink  eight 
months  ago  when  Worrell  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  bought  the  ■  Herald.  He  had  been 
managing  editor  of  Worrell’s  27,000  circu¬ 
lation  daily,  the  Bristol  (Va.)  Herald- 
Courier. 

His  assignment  to  Hazai’d  was  a  sort  of 
return  home  for  Mink.  He  grew  up  in  one 
of  the  rough  and  tumble  Perry  County 
mining  camps  prevalent  in  Kentucky  dur¬ 
ing  the  coal  boom  of  the  1940’s.  His  father 
was  a  miner  and  he  was  early  aware  of 
the  inequities  and  hardships  for  people  in 
the  area. 

That’s  why,  when  Worrell  bought  the 
Herald  in  Januaiy  he  requested  assign¬ 
ment  as  the  paper’s  publisher.  “I  came 
here  because  I’m  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Eastern  Kentucky.  I  want  to  do 
something  to  help  it.” 

To  date  he  has  compiled  an  impressive 
list  of  investigative  articles  exposing  cor¬ 
ruption  in  and  out  of  government  and 
although  he’s  doing  it  for  the  people  who 
live  there  his  efforts  have  not  always  been 
appreciated. 

He  wrote  a  rather  unflattering  article 
about  a  local  high  school  football  team’s 
27-0  drubbing.  One  unsigned  letter  pub- 


Ken  Mink 

lished  in  the  Herald  read:  “.  .  .  I  would 
like  to  see  you  behind  Napier’s  (a  town) 
OK  Corrall  and  see  what  us  Darfork  In¬ 
juns  (football  team)  would  do  to  your 
head.  It  probably  would  look  like  a  cat 
been  run  over  by  a  coal  truck.” 

And  another  which  read:  “Don’t  think 
of  this  as  a  threat  but  you  better  not  be  at 
the  next  ball  game  because  if  you  do  your 
carrot  head  will  look  worser  than  it  does 
now.” 

More  serious  articles 

But  writing  unflattering  articles  about 
football  teams  is  less  likely  to  be  a  threat 
to  Mink  than  the  pieces  he’s  written  about 
several  local  officials,  and  government 
agencies. 

For  example,  he  exposed  the  fact  that  a 
local  county  judge  had  voted  himself  a 
hefty  pay  raise.  Three  magistrates  and  a 
county  judge  make  up  the  four-member 
county  court.  The  judge  wanted  a  raise 
and  when  the  four  members  voted  on  the 
boost,  including  his  vote,  was  split  two- 
two,  he  cast  an  illegal  second,  and  tie 
breaking  vote.  Because  of  Mink’s  re¬ 
vealing  of  the  facts  the  action  was  de¬ 
clared  illegal.  The  judge  tried  again  (in 
vain)  later  on. 

Mink  also  revealed  that  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  (OEO)  money  was 
going  to  pay  for  two  river  bridges  that 
would  benefit  only  two  individual  landown¬ 
ers  apparently,  he  said,  in  return  for  po¬ 
litical  favors. 

He  was  i-esponsible  for  the  disclosure 
that  some  county  officials  were  flouting 
the  law  by  refusing  to  make  public  the 
financial  statements  from  the  departments 
they  headed. 

In  true  “biting  the  hand  that  feeds 
you”  style  he  slammed  a  local  coal  compa¬ 
ny  for  not  following  through  on  its  prom¬ 
ise  to  help  the  county  to  relocate  the  coun¬ 
ty  airport  so  the  current  site  could  be 
made  into  an  industrial  area. 

The  list  of  things  Mink  has  exposed  in 
just  eight  months  goes  on  and  on.  It  in¬ 
cludes  exposition  of  deplorable  sanitary 
facilities  at  certain  schools;  intolerable 
road  conditions  in  some  areas,  etc. 


Hasarh  Herani 


DOCUMENTATION  IS  IMPORTANT  to  Ken 
Mink,  editor/publisher  of  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Her¬ 
ald.  So  many  of  the  investigative  articles  he's 
written  have  been  accompanied  by  photos,  as 
demonstrated  by  this  front  page  display.  His  work 
has  brought  him  threats  of  violence. 
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Content  report 

{Continued  from  page  14) 

against  the  expanding  horde  of  burglars, 
he  reads.  And  if  he  sees  a  story  about  one 
contemporary  of  his  who  took  his  family 
out  of  the  troubled  suburb  and  back  into 
the  inner  city  to  a  restored  area,  he  won¬ 
ders  how  that  would  be  for  him  and  he 
reads.  He  searches  through  his  newspaper 
for  those  things  that  apply  to  him  or  hit 
close  to  home.” 

Many  of  the  AP’s  member  newspapers 
are  striving  to  do  for  themselves,  on  a 
local  level,  what  Fesperman’s  report  sug¬ 
gests  for  AP  nationally:  get  closer  to  the 
reader  and  his  interests. 

The  MacLeod  report  quotes  Darrell 
Sifford  of  the  Charlotte,  N.C.  News: 

“My  observation  is  that  most  of  the 
good  papers  and  many  of  the  mediocre 
ones  now  try  to  treat  the  reader  as  an 
individual  and  they  talk  to  him — and  ask 
that  he  talk  back  to  them. 

“Thus  you  find  the  Action  Line-type 
columns — still  going  strong  after  five 
years — ^the  growth  of  reader-letter 
columns,  the  list  of  streets  closed  for  re¬ 
pair,  the  news  summary,  the  promotional 
boxes  about  good  stories  coming  up  in 
subsequent  issues. 

“I  think  it  boils  down  almost  to  one-on- 
one  journalism.  And  it  seems  to  me  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  it.  Our  reader  response  in  Char¬ 
lotte  is  greater  now  than  in  years.  It  seems 
that  the  more  we  ask  our  reader  to  partic¬ 
ipate  the  more  he  gets  involved.” 


A  mumber  of  editors  are  using  their 
own  typewriters  to  deal  more  personally 
with  their  readers.  “This  is  evidenced  by 
‘chatty’  columns  written  by  editors, 
columns  explaning  how  and  why  a  news¬ 
paper  does  what  it  does  and  even  a  few 
columns  in  which  an  office  ombudsman 
criticizes  his  newspaper’s  performance,” 
according  to  the  MacLeod  report. 

“The  success  of  the  so-called  Action 
Line  columns  in  getting  the  reader  closer 
to  the  newspaper  may  have  stimulated 
these  newer  efforts  to  identify  with  the 
reader,”  the  report  states.  “A  desire  to 
close  the  credibility  gap  that  many  editors 
fear  also  may  be  a  factor.” 

Some  daily  newspapers,  particularly 
smaller  ones,  find  they  are  meeting  the 
needs  of  their  communities  without 
changes  in  their  philosophies  of  news  cov¬ 
erage.  Tom  Fallon  of  the  Bay  City 
(Mich.)  Times  is  a  spokesman  for  that 
group  in  the  MacLeod  report: 

“While  we’ve  been  tormented  by  the 
feeling  we  should  be  changing  our  ‘meat 
and  potatoes’  local  news  diet,  we’ve  stuck 
fast  to  the  format  that  seems  to  have 
pleased  our  readers  so  many  years.  In  a 
way,  we’ve  applied  a  little  more  makeup 
to  our  faces  while  wearing  the  same  old 
housedress  our  readers  have  been  com¬ 
fortable  with.” 

John  Balione  Jr.,  of  the  Daily  Sun  in 
Texas  City,  Texas,  believes  “papers  even 
larger  than  the  Sun  should  begin  to  think 
of  writing  news  about  the  little  people  in 
the  boondocks.  It  may  bring  smiles  to  the 
sophisticated  editors  who  sit  in  ivory  tow¬ 


ers.  We  must  get  down  and  attract  new 
readers,  and  present  the  news  to  them  in 
the  form  they  want  it.” 

Despite  the  variety  of  approaches  to 
news  coverage  among  American  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  MacLeod  study  points  that  the 
tempo  of  change  has  increased  in  many  of 
them  over  the  past  few  years.  In-depth 
reporting  has  become  routine  on  many 
newspapers,  MacLeod  reported,  and  his 
committee  turned  up  many  examples  of 
special  treatment  of  “today”  subjects. 

The  report  also  points  out  that  old 
problems  of  a  lack  of  space  and  manpower 
continue  to  plague  many  editors  contem¬ 
plating  increased  and  improved  news  cov¬ 
erage. 

• 

‘Handyman’  columnist 
leads  college  class 

King  Features’  A1  Carrell,  who  writes 
the  practical  “Super  Handyman”  column, 
will  be  offering  more  household  advice  in 
his  evening  course  at  Southern  Methodist 
University’s  School  of  Continuing  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Dallas.  The  lecture  series,  titled 
“Conquering  Home  Handy-Mania,”  began 
September  28. 

Also  on  A1  Carrell’s  fall  schedule  is  the 
Prentice-Hall  publication  of  his  “Super 
Handyman’s  Encyclopedia  of  Home  Repair 
Hints.”  The  book  will  be  a  collection  of  his 
readers’  own  repair  suggestions. 


THE  OLDEST  NEWSPAPEH  IN  THE  WEST... 
In  a  New  Plant 


When  the  Arkansas  Gazette  started  publishing  in 
1819,  it  became  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Today,  the  newspaper  is  expanding  into  a  new 
60,500  sq.  ft.  printing  plant. 

We,  as  specialists  in  the  engineering  of  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  facilities,  are  proud  to  have  been 
the  engineers  on  this  project. 


iWAIN 

CHAS.  T.  A\AIN,  INC'. 

Snqineers 

Southeast  Tower.  Prudential  Center  Boston  Mass  02199 
1301  E  Morehead  Street.  Charlotte  N  C  28204 
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Consumer  protection  here 
to  stay,  PNPA  is  informed 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


Weekly  editor 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


should  check  under  the  hood  of  his  car. 
Not  to  check  the  oil  but  to  check  for  dyna¬ 
mite. 

This  isn’t  alarmism  on  his  part.  He 
pointed  out  that  a  city  commissioner’s  car 
was  dynamited  four  months  ago  for  some 
obscure  reason,  possibly  because  he  fa¬ 
vored  a  payroll  tax. 

It’s  a  tense  enough  situation  to  have  his 
wife  Betty  worried.  She  and  friends  re¬ 
portedly  have  asked  him  to  tone  down  his 
attacks.  And  it’s  tense  enough  that  he 
doesn’t  let  any  of  his  three  children  walk 
near  windows  while  at  home  at  night. 
Homes  sprayed  with  bullets  are  common¬ 
place  in  Perry  County,  Mink  re¬ 
ported. 

But  all  this  is  a  challenge  to  Mink  (who 
by  the  way  has  made  out  a  will  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life). 

Asked  what  Worrell  newspapers  might 
do  in  the  event  enough  advertisers  boycott 
the  paper  to  force  it  into  the  red.  Mink 
replied,  “Worrell  has  a  hands  off  policy.  I 
maintain  my  own  standards  and  if  it  ever 
came  to  the  point  that  the  chain  did  not 
agree  then  maybe  I  should  not  be  with  the 
chain.  I  would  want  to  be  with  a  responsi¬ 
ble  newspaper.  But  so  far  there  have  been 
no  complaints  from  the  home  office.’’ 

• 

Ad  linage,  circulation 
increases  up  Knight 
Newspapers  net  $1.3M 

Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  anounced  its 
highest  third  quarters  and  nine  months 
earnings  in  history. 

Third  quarters  earnings  as  compared 
with  the  1970  third  quarters  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  net  income  $3,165,000,  up  from  $2,- 
561,000;  operating  revenues  $64,557,000, 
up  from  $58,141,000;  and  earnings  per 
common  share  60  cents,  up  from  49  cents. 

The  nine  month  report  as  compared 
with  the  same  1970  period  follows:  net 
income  $10,495,000,  up  from  $9,130,000; 
operating  revenues  $195,497,000,  up  from 
$181,271,00;  and  earnings  per  common 
share  $200,  up  common  share  $2.00,  up 
from  $1.76. 

Board  Chairman  James  L.  Knight  and 
President  Lee  Hills  said: 

“Many  factors  contributed  to  improved 
earnings.  Advertising  linage  improved  in 
the  third  quarters,  with  retail,  classified 
and  national  advertising  categories  all 
showing  gains  over  the  prior  period.  Cir¬ 
culation  price  increases  in  Philadelphia 
and  Detroit,  implemented  earlier  in  the 
year,  are  having  a  favorable  effect  on  our 
earnings. 

“The  President’s  wage-price  policy — 
while  necessai-y  and  welcome — occasioned 
a  modest  revision  in  our  budgets  for  the 
last  four  months  of  1971. 


Reporting  adequately  and  commenting 
intelligently  on  the  rapid  and  massive 
changes  in  society  is  the  top  challenge  for 
newspapers  today,  C.  A.  McKnight,  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Editors  and  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer,  told  the  47th  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  in  Pittsburgh’s 
Chatham  Center. 

The  pace  of  change  is  not  slowing;  it  is 
accelerating,  declared  the  editor,  who 
noted  that  the  totality  and  velocity  of 
change  unlike  any  other  period  in  man’s 
history  is  the  biggest  news  story  since  the 
end  of  Woi’ld  War  II. 

The  biggest  problem  of  all  for  editor  or 
writer,  McKnight  added,  is  to  find  out 
where  change  is  taking  place. 

“Even  then,  the  subject  matter  is  in¬ 
creasingly  complex  and  harder  to  report 
than  news  used  to  be.  The  language  itself 
is  a  problem. .  . 

“As  an  industry,  we  are  far  behind  in 
consumer  research,’’  the  ASNE  president 
said.  “We  don’t  know  enough  about  inter¬ 
ests,  concerns,  and  activities  of  our  read¬ 
ers  which  are  changing  as  everything  else 
changes.  Our  news  formulae  of  two  de¬ 
cades  ago  are  not  good  enough  today. . . 

“Consumer  reporting  is  one  of  the  big 
new  fields  that  change  has  forced  upon  us 
.  .  .  One  of  the  tasks  here  is  to  define 
clearly  w'hat  we  can  do  and  what  we  can’t 
do.  .  .  But  in  between  these  two  extremes 
is  a  vast  twilight  zone  through  which  we 
are  groping  our  way,  conscious  that  a 
misstep  can  do  irreparable  harm  to  a 
businessman,  be  he  an  advertiser  or  not. 

“Consumer  protection  is  a  fact  of  life. 
It  is  not  going  away,  even  if  it  does  set 
your  advertising  managers  to  trembling.” 

The  PNPA’s  own  public  image  commit¬ 
tee  devoted  its  major  attention  to  con¬ 
sumerism  and  objectivity,  and  included  a 
judgment  that  establishing  a  press  council 
would  not  serve  “any  useful  purpose  in 
Pennsylvania.” 

At  the  same  time,  in  Pittsburgh,  the 
National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
voted  not  to  establish  “a  fair  play”  com¬ 
plaint  mechanism  and  instead  reconsti¬ 
tuted  their  Committee  on  Professional 
Standards. 

The  PNPA’s  public  image  committee  re¬ 
port  submitted  by  William  E.  Strasburg, 
chairman,  declared  in  part:  “While  con¬ 
sumerism  and  objectivity  ai-e  separate 
problems,  both  are  discussed  here  because 
one  aspect  of  the  overall  situation  rein¬ 
forces  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  for  the 
newspapers  to  solve  one  of  these.  Our 
attention  must  be  directed  toward  solu¬ 
tions  to  both  aspects  of  our  concern. 

“Above  all,  we  must  be  fair  and  truth¬ 
ful  in  our  perspective  as  we  attempt  to 
close  the  credibility  gaps  which  exist  be¬ 
tween  the  public  and  the  newsman;  be¬ 
tween  the  consumer  and  the  advertiser.” 

The  public  image  report  concluded: 
“We  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  closing 


the  credibility  gap  and  alleviating  con¬ 
sumer  skepticism  if: 

“Our  news  columns  are  objective  and 
accurate  in  order  that  we  may  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  all  the  people  regarding 
their  Right  to  Know,  and, 

“Our  advertising  copy  is  factual  and 
honest  in  order  that  we  may  guard  and 
enlighten  the  consumer  in  his  Right  to 
Choose.” 

McKnight,  in  his  address,  noted  that  the 
special  ethics  committee  of  ASNE  has 
been  studying  the  question  of  a  national 
grievance  machinery  for  investigating 
complaints  against  newspapers  for  a  year 
and  a  half. 

McKnight  added  “I  believe  it  is  now 
the  judgment  of  a  majority  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  the  board  of  directors,  that 
a  national  press  council,  especially  one 
modeled  after  the  British  system,  is  be¬ 
yond  the  capacity  of  ASNE  and  may,  in 
fact,  be  unworkable,  however  adminis¬ 
tered.  .  .  We  will  continue  to  study  the 
question  because,  in  theory  at  least,  it 
should  help  to  re-establish  credibility  in 
newspapers.” 

The  ASNE  executive  noted:  “Collater¬ 
ally,  we  are  concerned  over  a  number  of 
surveys  purporting  to  show  (a)  that  in¬ 
to  iwiewees  get  more  news  fiom  radio  and 
tv  than  from  newspapers,  and  (b)  that 
they  have  higher  credence  in  tv  news. 

“In  my  opinion,  the  fii'st  should  not 
concern  us  too  much.  People  may  think 
they  get  more  news  from  the  electronic 
media,  but  I  suspect  this  is  becuase  they 
cannot  escape  from  the  one-sentence  bul¬ 
letins  that  punctuate  otherwise  mono¬ 
tonous  recordings,  soap  operas,  and  com- 
mei'cials.” 

McKnight  said  that  an  ASNE  commit¬ 
tee  is  surveying  minority  employment  in 
the  U.S.  newsrooms,  and  that  while  the 
study  is  incomplete  it  is  already  clear  that 
most  editors  would  welcome  larger  staff 
representation  by  minority  groups,  but  the 
supply  of  qualified  applicants  is  limited. 

“Somehow,  perhaps  at  the  junior  or 
senior  high  school  level,  minority  gioup 
members  must  be  persuaded  that  there  is 
a  rewarding  future  in  journalism.” 

The  PNPA  Foundation  awarded  its  first 
citation  for  a  public  seiwice  advertising 
campaign  to  the  Chamhersburg  Public 
Opinion,  noting  that  the  newspaper 
showed  “exceptional  ingenuity”  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  series  of  six  Drug  Abuse  Ads 
provided  free  by  the  Foundation.  The 
Drug  Abuse  Ad-kit  was  offered  to  PNPA 
members  in  August,  with  114  newspapers 
responding. 

Frank  J.  Blewitt,  general  manager  of 
the  Scranton  Times,  was  elected  1972 
president  of  PNPA,  succeeding  Edward 
L.  Dardanell,  Dardanell  Publications, 
Monroeville.  The  new  vice  president  is  H. 
Chester  Morris,  publisher  of  the  Hatboro 
Public  Spirit;  with  Richard  A.  Swank, 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Duncannon 
Record,  continuing  as  secretary-treasurer. 
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Deaths 

THOMAS  STORKE 

Thoiinas  More  Storke,  94,  pub¬ 
lisher  emeritus  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  (Calif.)  News-Press, 
and  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  for 
his  editorials  in  1961  condemn¬ 
ing  the  John  Birch  Society,  died 
October  12. 

Starting  in  1901,  with  the 
purchase  of  the  Independent, 
Storke  built  what  became  the 
News-Press  and  radio  station 
KTMS.  He  sold  them  to  Robert 
McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  in  1964. 

After  that  time,  as  editor  and 
publisher  emeritus,  Mr.  Storke 
maintained  an  office  in  the 
News-Press. 

Besides  winning  the  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1962,  Mr.  Storke  the 
same  year  won  the  Elijah  Love- 
joy  Fellowship  for  “courageous 
journalism”  for  his  editorial 
stand  on  the  Birch  Society.  In 
1966  he  won  the  University  of 
Missouri  Gold  Medal  Journal¬ 
ism  Award  for  distinguished 
service  in  journalism. 

*  *  * 

ROBERT  EYERLY 

Robert  Ritter  Eyerly,  58,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Bloomsb^irg 
(Pa.)  Press,  died  October  11. 

Mr.  Eyerly,  in  ill  health  for 
some  time,  had  retired  from  the 
Press  and  as  president  of  the 
Berwick  Enterprise  on  June  30. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement 
he  was  serving  as  business  man¬ 
ager  and  vicepresident  of  the 
Morning  Press  Corporation, 
posts  he  had  assumed  upon  the 
death  of  C.  T.  Vanderslice,  a 
co-publisher,  in  1957. 

Mr.  Eyerly  had  inaugurated 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion,  devoted  to  the  development 
and  advancement  of  employes 
of  all  member  newspapers  and 
had  been  the  foundation’s  presi¬ 
dent. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  staff 
photographers  of  the  Press  and 
had  spent  considerable  time  in 
the  development  of  the  photo¬ 
graphic  and  engraving  depart¬ 
ments. 

«  «  * 

MICHAEL  BRADSHAW 

Michael  Bradshaw,  68,  re¬ 
tired  editor  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
was  found  dead  October  17  in 
his  hotel  room  in  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Bradshaw  had  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  statewide  survey  of  daily 
newspapers  in  Massachusetts 
for  Loren  Ghiglione,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Southbridge 
(Mass.)  Evening  News. 


Ghiglione  said  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  Bradshaw  had  died 
in  his  sleep  Friday  (October 
15).  His  death  was  not  discov¬ 
ered  until  Sunday  when  the 
body  was  found. 

Bradshaw  began  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  on  the  Durham 
(N.C.)  Morning  Herald.  He 
later  worked  for  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer, 
Danville  (Va.)  Register,  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Herald  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Post-Gazette.  In  1946  he 
became  editor  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  and  served  in  that  post 
for  more  than  15  years. 

In  his  work  for  the  South- 
bridge  Evening  News,  Brad¬ 
shaw  was  conducting  the  press 
evaluation  with  Tully  Nettle- 
ton,  former  associate  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  and  Sigma 


Delta  Chi  president,  and  How¬ 
ard  Palmer,  who  for  20  years 
was  secretary  and  manager  of 
the  New  York  Press  Association 
and  a  newspaper  management 
consultant. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Victor  u  Galazin,  66,  re¬ 
tired  advertising  service  coun¬ 
selor  for  the  Cleveland  (O.) 
Plain  Dealer;  September  21. 

9|E  ♦  * 

Frank  L.  Kerber,  71,  night 
foreman  in  the  pressroom  of  the 
Cleveland  (O.)  Plain  Dealer; 
recently. 

*  *  * 

Alexander  Smith,  73,  former 
county  editor,  Berkshire  Eagle, 
Pittsfield,  Mass.;  recently. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Grant  Matthews,  59,  copy 
editor  for  the  San  Jose  (Cal.) 
Mercury;  September  30. 


Herbert  A.  Calkins,  editorial 
staffer  at  the  Troy  (N.Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord;  October  6. 

V 

George  A.  Tracy,  64,  former 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel  man¬ 
aging  editor;  October  4. 

*  *  * 

Frank  B.  Newkirk,  85,  for¬ 
mer  assistant  secretary  and 
cashier  of  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national;  October  9.  He  retired 
in  1952  after  a  career  of  36 
years  with  the  news  service. 

*  *  * 

James  Gordon  Stewart,  74, 
publisher  of  the  Guide,  Portland, 
Ore.,  from  1919  until  1921,  when 
it  was  sold  to  Seattle  interests 
and  became  the  Daily  Shipping 
News;  recently. 

{Continued  on  page  39) 


Warren'S  great  new 
1826  Electrostatic 
Prooflng  System  makes 
newspaper  headlines... 


. . .  maybe  your  newspaper's.  The  Boston  Globe  uses  its  Warren  1 826  Proofing  System  to 
influence  steady  advertisers  by  improving  customer  service  through  extra  convenience 
and  significant  time-saving.  For  a  first-hand  look  at  the  way  it's  done,  and  to  save  a 
bundle  for  your  paper  in  the  process — drop  a  I  ine  on  your  letterhead  to:  Gerald  B.  Ander¬ 
son  —  Sales  Manager,  S.D.  Warren  Company,  1 8  Oliver  Street,  Boston,  - 

Massachusetts  02 1 1 0. 
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Copy  control  enhanced 
by  VDT’s,  editors  learn 


Newspaper  editors  may  have  come 
away  from  a  Monday  meetiiip:  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Pivss  Maiiasii's  Editors,  New 
Teehnolofry  Committee,  more  confused 
about  which  direction  to  go  in  their  own 
newsrooms,  but  tliey  know  they  have  to  do 
sometliiiif^  or  he  left  behind  by  otlier 
media.  They  liave  a  clearer  i)icture  of  the 
available  ojjtions,  and  they  know  the  new 
technological  innovations  work. 

The  meetin}?  of  the  New  Technology 
Committee,  headed  by  I.  W  illiam  Hill,  as¬ 
sociate  editor,  the  Wnnhington  Star,  met 
in  all  ilay  session  a  day  prior  to  the 
Tuesday  ojiening  of  the  APME  38th  annu¬ 
al  convention  in  Philadelphia. 

Format  of  the  technical  session  was  a 
blend  of  talks  by  experts,  fpiestions  from 
the  attending  members,  and  descriptions 
by  users  of  their  experiences  with  the  new 
haul  ware. 

The  new  technological  innovations  arc 
doing  more  than  simply  i)romising  faster 
and  cleaner  copy  preparation.  Editors  are 
beginning  to  realize  that  the  newsroom  of 
the  future  will  be  almost  as  dei)endent  on 
elect  i  onics  for  jireiiaration  of  the  news  as 
it  now  is  on  jieople. 

Throughout  this  APME  convention  edi¬ 
tors  were  able  to  see  and  try  first  hand 
.some  of  the  equiimient  inomising  changes 
in  their  newsrooms.  The  Associated  Piess, 
in  conjunction  with  Hendrix  Electronics, 
had  a  hands-on  display  of  the  Hendrix 
El)S/34(tO  video  display  terminal  editing 
sy.stcm.  Two  working  terminals  were  on 
hand,  interfaced  with  an  M19  printer,  an 
Inki’onic  printer,  a  Photon  tyjiesetter,  and 
connected  to  the  A  P’s  Chicago  bureau. 
For  many  editors,  who  generally  don’t 
attend  newspaper  mechanical  conferences, 
it  was  the  first  opportunity  to  see  the 
equipment. 

Jules  Tewlow,  director  of  special  jn'oj- 
ects  for  the  AXPA  RI  gave  an  oveniew 
of  the  new  technology  hardware  and  ap¬ 
plications. 

He  outlined  for  the  200  or  so  attending 
editors,  what  the  components  of  the  new 
systems  are-  i.e.  video  display  terminals, 
optical  character  readers,  computers  and 
the  like.  He  also  demonstrated  some  sys¬ 
tems  configurations  of  his  own  design. 

Take  bead  out  of  sand 

Tewlow,  who  spends  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  turning  newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  on  to  the  new  technology,  told 
Monday’s  meeting  attendees  “don’t  keep 
your  heads  in  the  sand  hoping  it  (technol¬ 
ogical  change)  will  go  away.’’ 

He  stressed  that  adaptation  of  new 
methods  and  etiuipment  will  have  to  be  on 
an  individual  basis.  Each  newspaper  will 
have  to  develop  the  system  that  best  suits 
its  needs.  Without  this  approach,  “you 
might  find  yourself  with  a  costly  solution 
to  someone  else’s  problem,”  he  said,  bor¬ 
rowing  a  quote  he  used  in  a  rece?)t  AN- 
PA/RI  Bulletin  titled,  “Revisiting  the 
Newspaper  of  Tomorrow.” 

Tewlow’s  suggestion  that  different 


equii)ment  users  will  get  different  results 
from  the  cquii)ment  innovations  was  borne 
out  when  membeis  of  the  audience,  with 
working  knowledge  of  the  equii»ment,  ex¬ 
plained  their  e.xjteriences. 

The  Associated  Press’s  technology  team 
of  Riant  Kimble  aiid  David  Bowen  ex¬ 
plained  the  AP's  work  with  video  display 
terminals  but  the  audience  was  more  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  from  Rob  Neff,  AP 
Chicago  bureau  editor  and  a  man  with 
exi)erience  in  use  of  \'DT’s. 

Tin-  question  on  many  minds  was  how 
well  does  the  writer  or  editor  adapt  to  use 
of  video  display  terminals.  Neff  said  at 
first  he  concentrated  on  the  keys  too  much 
and  payed  less  attention  to  the  copy  on 
the  screen.  But  after  “two  or  thiee  days 
the  keys  became  second  nature”. 

He  endorsed  use  of  VD'F’s  because  they 
sjieed  coi)y,  he  said,  and  because  “you 
become  a  one  man  band.”  You  have  com- 
liUte  control  of  the  news.”  He  admitted 
that  while  it  may  take  longer  to  actually 
edit  copy  using  a  \’DT,  the  overall  time 
required  to  i)roces5  copy  and  transmit  it  is 
reduced  l)ecause  of  elimination  of  addi¬ 
tional  keying. 

Control  an  ultribiite 

The  ability  to  have  complete  control 
over  cojjy  because  of  VDT  use  was  an 
attribute  endorsed  by  other  attending  edi¬ 
tors,  such  as  Tii)i)cn  I)avid.«on,  of  the 
Ihiytonn  Bench  (Fla.)  News  Jour- 
Htd. 

Davidson,  who  has  several  years  experi¬ 
ence  with  VDT’s,  has  consistently  dis¬ 
agreed  with  claims  of  faster  editing 
and  faster  composing  using  VDT’s.  But 
he  agreed  that  editors  using  them  gain 
additional  control  over  copy. 

He  said  “they  give  back  flexibility.” 
And  “a  lot  of  papers  haven’t  cut  a  (wire 
service)  story  intelligently  since  World 
War  II,”  he  added  with  his  customary 
humor.  Use  of  VDT’s,  he  said,  gives  news- 
pa  j)ers  the  ability  to  edit  the  canned  mate¬ 
rial  they’ve  been  accepting  from  the  wire 
services  without  editing. 

But  he  was  adamant  in  refuting  the 
contention  that  editing  and  writing  with 
VDT’s  is  faster.  “We  don’t  visualize,”  Da¬ 
vidson  said,  “editors  editing  on  CRT 
(VDT).  It’s  faster  and  more  efficient  with 
pencil.”  Daytona  has  tested  both  ways. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  challenge  George 
Clark,  editor  of  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Advertiser,  and  the  Associated  Press,  to  a 
man  to  man  writing  and  editing  contest — 
pencil,  scissors,  and  glue  pot  versus  a 
video  display  terminal. 

Someone  asked  Davidson  why  he  kept 
using  VDT’s  if  he  thinks  they’re  so  slow. 

“Because  we  save  $70,000  a  year  with 
them,”  was  his  reply.  He  pointed  out  that 
making  corrections  with  photocomposition, 
which  Daytona  is  using,  is  very  expen¬ 
sive.  Using  V’DT’s  the  copy  going  into  the 
j)hotocomp  machine  is  cleaner.  He  said  too 
that  VD'T’s  eliminate  jobs — keypunchers, 
proofers,  strippers  (of  corrections  into 


photocomp  material). 

Clark  is  one  of  the  ardent  supporters  of 
VDT's.  He  had  one  of  the  first  Hendrix 
terminals  several  years  ago  and  has  had 
reporters  composing  on  them.  “They’re 
si)eedier  than  typewriters  and  there  are 
fewer  errors.”  He  noted  too  that  Hunting- 
ton  Newsi)ai)ers  is  currently  investigating 
oi)tical  character  readers,  another  piece  of 
hardware  editors  were  very  interested  in. 

The  Associated  Press  was  asked  if  any¬ 
thing  is  being  done  about  converting  wire 
service  copy  to  OCR  readable  type. 

Bowen  said  that  the  ECRM  Corp.,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  Autoreader  OCR,  has 
been  working  with  the  AP  on  it.  The 
problem  he  explained,  is  not  in  equipping 
the  M19  printer  with  OCR  readable  type 
(Courier  12)  but  with  the  ribbon  re¬ 
quired. 

An  OCR  needs  a  single  strike  “non 
splashing”  carbon  ribbon,  which  can’t  be 
put  on  the  Ml!)  at  the  ])rcsent  time. 

Ben  Davis,  of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  Alnhnmn  Journnl  explain¬ 
ing  his  pajiers’  use  of  the  Autoreader  said 
he  hired  competent  typists  to  retype  syndi¬ 
cate  material  for  insertion  into  the  OCR. 
A.sked  if  this  were  better  than  having 
TTS  operators  do  the  typing,  he  said  the 
new  girls  were  faster  and  had  fewer  er¬ 
rors. 

He  also  pointed  out  that  when  reporters 
were  required  to  switch  to  the  use  of  IBM 
Select  l  ie  typewriters  for  OCR  input  the 
result  was  they  became  better  typists. 

Dave  West  of  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times, 
which  has  a  CompuScan  OCR,  said 
that  reporters  tended  to  go  through  a 
carbon  ribbon  “in  two  to  three  and  a  half 
days”  and  at  a  cost  of  apiece  with 
some  100  Selective  units,  the  ribbons  could 
become  a  costly  item  over  the  period  of 
a  year. 

Aiwille  O.  Schaleloen,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journnl,  said  the  Journal  introduced  the 
electric  tyjiewriters  into  the  newsroom  on 
a  “status  symbol”  basis.  The  best  report¬ 
ers  get  the  first  Selectrics  and  so  on  as 
the  tyjiewriters  are  brought  in  a  few  at  a 
time.  The  Journal  is  one  of  12  newspapers 
in  the  country  using  the  ECRM  Au¬ 
toreader. 

The  Journal  is  currently  still  negotiat¬ 
ing  with  the  union  on  OCR  jurisdiction. 
The  issue  threatened  to  block  settlement 
of  an  overall  contract  until  both  sides 
agreed  to  negotiate  the  question  of  the  use 
of  the  scanner  separately.  This  allowed 
settlement  of  a  contract  without  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  OCR  question. 

• 

Paper  company’s  incomes 
improves  in  third  quarter 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  announced 
third  quarter  net  income  of  $3,794,000,  a 
34'!  increase  over  the  $2,840,000  reported 
for  the  third  quarter  of  1970.  Sales  rose 
to  $92,256,000  from  $86,913,000. 

Net  income  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1971  was  $9,926,000,  or  $1.81  a  .share  fully 
diluted,  on  sales  of  $262,588,000.  In  the 
com|)arable  period  of  1970,  net  income  was 
$13,507,000,  or  $2.74  a  share,  on  sales  of 
$265,589,000. 

Because  of  low  earnings  during  the  first 
half  of  1971,  compared  with  the  very 
strong  1970  first  half,  nine  month  results 
were  27'  !  below  last  year. 
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Graphs  draw  laughs 
from  business  gags 

By  Dennis  M.  Blank 


The  last  thing  Herb  Stans- 
bury  had  on  his  mind  a  year 
ago  was  drawing  a  comic  strip. 

Caught  in  the  whirl  of  high 
finance,  the  44-year-old  father 
of  two  teenage  girls  is  forced 
to  read  a  mountain  of  annual 
reports  and  sit  through  endless 
meetings.  And  it  was  from  this 
environment  that  Stansbur>’ 
suddenly  created  “Smart 
Chart.” 

It  was  one  of  those  dreary 
days,  he  recalled,  when  every¬ 
thing  seemed  to  be  going  wrong. 
But  it  was  that  lousy  day  last 
December  that  gave  birth  to 
some  strange  doodling. 

“It  is  so  simple,”’  said  one 
envious  cartoonist  of  Stans- 
bury’s  first  efforts,  “that  it  is 
ridiculous.” 

Snappy  captions 

He  began  drawing  wiggly 
lines  going  in  all  different  di¬ 
rections  on  the  small  one-col¬ 
umn  graph  and  then  put  snappy 
captions  under  them. 

One  drawing  shows  a  line  go¬ 
ing  straight  across  the  chart 
and  then  suddenly  dropping 
down  in  the  middle.  “The  merg¬ 
er’s  not  going  quite  as  well  as 
we  expected,”  the  caption  says. 

Another  shows  the  line  in  the 
shape  of  a  cow’s  bag  and  the 
caption  reads,  “Gentlemen, 
we’ve  got  to  diversify  out  of 
dairy  products.” 

It  didn’t  take  Stansbury  long 
to  realize  that  “Smart  Chart” 
with  its  gimmick  twist  was  go¬ 
ing  somewhere.  President  of  his 
own  marketing  research  firm 
and  consultant  on  everything 
from  public  relations  to  the 
stock  market,  the  San  Francisco 
businessman  could  feel  that  his 
doodling  could  also  be  turned 
into  a  profit. 

As  soon  as  he  had  worked  up 
a  couple  dozen  ideas,  he  brashly 
telephoned  the  heads  of  three 
big  syndicates  and  told  them 
what  he  had. 

He  quickly  filled  them  in  on 
“Smart  Chart”  and  told  them 
it  would  be  off  in  the  evening’s 
mail,  special  delivery.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  not 
to  bury  it  in  their  “slush”  pile. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  the 
syndicates  to  respond.  Within 
a  week,  an  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  called 
Stansbury  and  gave  him  tenta¬ 
tive  approval. 

“He  knew  he  had  a  good  idea 
and  so  did  we,  and  w’e  didn’t 
w’ant  it  to  get  away  from  us,” 
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said  Ray  Gleason,  an  editor 
with  the  Southern  California 
syndicate.  “It  was  unique  and 
unlike  anything  on  the  market.” 

Of  course,  syndicates  worry 
about  whether  their  authors  and 
artists  can  produce  a  feature 
with  new  and  fresh  ideas  on  a 
regular  basis.  “He  assured  us 
there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  material  he  could 
produce,”  Gleason  said,  “and 
promptly  sent  us  100  more  that 
were  just  as  funny  as  the  first 
submissions.” 

The  syndicate’s  judgment 
about  the  impact  of  “Smart 
Chart”  would  have  on  newspa¬ 
per  financial  editors  was  soon 
verified.  Even  before  the  one- 
column  feature  was  released  in 
March,  some  75  newspapers 
bought  it. 

At  last  count,  “Smart  Chart” 
is  in  more  than  150  newspa¬ 
pers.  “I’m  even  in  Australia 
and  South  Africa,”  Stansbury 
said,  “and  some  of  the  Canadian 
papers.” 

The  reaction  has  been  almost 
unanimous  from  readers  who 
are  used  to  scowling  at  the 
gloomy  financial  pages.  “It’s 
nice  to  have  something  cheerful 
in  the  financial  pages  these 
days,”  one  reader  said. 

Stansbury  has  fun  poking 
fun  at  business.  “The  business¬ 
man  needs  a  little  amiable  rib¬ 
bing  badly,”  he  explained.  “A 
lot  of  these  financial  prognos¬ 
ticators  are  whistling  in  the 
dark.  A  lot  of  people  have  come 
to  me  for  advice  about  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  I  tell  them  what  I 
tell  everybody  else,  ‘buy  low 
and  sell  high’.” 

Cast  of  characters 

He  introduces  several  regu¬ 
lar  characters  “off  stage”  and 
each  one  is  a  friend  of  his  in 
real  life.  His  cast  includes, 
“The  Chief,”  “Crazy  Harold,” 
and  “Ace  Clifford.” 

One  “Smart  Chart”  shows 
the  line  forming  a  martini 
glass.  The  caption  says;  “Clif¬ 
ford,  I’ve  been  meaning  to 
speak  to  you  about  your  ex¬ 
pense  account.” 

A  rapid-fire  talker,  Stansbury 
is  a  native  Texan  who  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  cartoon 
historj' — his  office  walls  are 
decorated  with  rare  ori^nal 
drawings  from  the  past  includ¬ 
ing  a  19th  Century  cartoon  by 
Thomas  Nast. 

Before  going  into  business 
for  himself  a  few  years  ago, 
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the  University  of  California 
graduate  spent  a  16-year  stint 
with  a  trade  journal  as  a  mar¬ 
keting  director.  He  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Brand  Action,  a  com¬ 
pany  specializing  in  advertis¬ 
ing  research  for  supermarkets. 

• 

Multimedia  reports 
higher  net  earnings 

J.  Kelly  Sisk,  president  and 
treasurer  of  Multimedia,  Inc.  I 
announced  net  earnings  for  the  , 
three  months  ended  September  i 
30,  1971,  amounted  to  $1,120,-  | 
848,  an  increase  of  33.4%  from  | 
$839,998  for  the  same  period  | 
of  1970.  Operating  revenues  for  j 
the  period  amounted  to  $9,119,-  ; 
076  compared  to  $8,321,496  for  | 
the  third  quarter  of  1970. 

For  the  nine  months  ended  | 
September  30,  1971,  operating  | 
revenues  totaled  $26,649,172  as 
compared  to  $24,549,952  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1970.  Net 
earnings  for  the  nine  months 
were  $3,221,423,  an  increase  of 
33.3%  from  the  $2,417,636  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1970. 

Earnings  per  share  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  increased  to  $.41 
from  $.32  for  the  third  quarter, 
and  to  $1.22  compared  to  $.92 
for  the  nine  months.  Earnings 
on  a  fully  diluted  basis  for  the 
nine  months  equalled  $1.13  per 
share  as  compared  to  $.89  per 
share  for  1970. 

Sisk  stated  that  results  for 
the  year  should  show  a  sub-  ; 
stantial  increase  over  the  prior  ! 
year  although  operating  profits  i 
for  the  fouith  quarter  proba¬ 
bly  will  not  increase  in  the 
same  proportion  as  they  did 
during  the  first  nine  months. 

Multimedia,  Inc.  publishes 
newspapers  in  Greenville,  S.  C., 
Montgomery,  Ala.  and  A.she- 
ville,  N.  C.,  and  operates  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  stations  in 
Greenville,  S.  C.,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.  and  Macon,  Ga.  The  com¬ 
pany  also  operates  a  radio  sta¬ 
tion  and  a  trucking  company 
in  Asheville,  N.  C.  and  a  truck¬ 
ing  company  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

• 

Kingston  (N.Y.) 
Freeman  celebrates 
100th  year 

A  front  page  banner  head¬ 
line  printed  in  gold  metallic 
ink  told  readers  of  the  King¬ 
ston  (N.Y.)  Daily  Freeman  on 
October  18  that  the  newspaper 
was  100  years  old. 

The  special  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion  was  published  as  seven 
sections,  containing  historical  j 
photographs,  100  years  of 
sports  history  on  the  local  level, 
reproduction  of  by-gone  front  j 
pages  of  the  Freeman,  and  a 
tabloid  section,  depicting  the  ; 
inner  operation  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  I 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

Imported  Goods 

Paul  Trench,  editorial  writer  for  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News  and  an  occasional  contributor  to  Editorial 
Workshop,  is  the  author  of  the  following: 

“A  correspondent  in  England  has  kindly  provided 
some  new'spaper  cuttings  which  reflect  the  latest  protest 
against  Americanization  of  the  Queen’s  English. 

“One  is  a  ‘leading  article’  (editorial)  from  the  Guardian 
(formerly  the  Manchester  Guardian)  which  sounds  like 
the  ‘Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends’  speech  in 
Henry  V.  It  begins: 

“Those  to  whom  the  defence  of  English  has  become  a 
forlorn  hope  (Du.  verloren  hoop,  a  lost  troop)  will  draw 
courage  from  Dr.  Geoffrey  Marshall  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford.  He  is  mounting  a  rearguard  against  habits  of 
speech  improperly  imported  from  the  United  States,  and 
we  trust  that  his  particular  hoop,  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Inadvertent  Transatlanticism,  will  prove 
less  verloren  than  others  of  like  mind.” 

American  readers  will  notice  that  the  society’s  acronym 
is  SPIT,  a  fact  which  the  Guardian  chose  to  ignore.  The 
editorial  continues: 

“Of  the  fronts  on  w'hich  Dr.  Marshall  was  free  to  fight 
he  has  chosen,  wisely,  the  forward  displacement  of  stress 
in  words  like  Icjnonade  and  cigarette,  which  is  contrary 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.  Until  this  front  is  secure 
he  will  not  want  to  waste  his  resources  (let  alone  his 
resources)  on  others,  but  when  the  time  comes  they  are 
urgently  awaiting  attention.” 

Here  the  Guardian  withdraws  to  prepared  positions 
(to  use  the  w^artime  euphemism  for  “retreats”)  on  one 
flank  by  saying:  ‘‘The  struggle  against  imported  words 
is  probably  hopeless.  There  will  always  be  fifth  columnists 
in  our  midst  who  murmur  about  enrichment  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  .  . 

Then  the  editorial  writer  rallies  the  faithful,  as  a 
courageous  crusader  should,  with  a  denunciation  of  the 
infidel’s  tendency  to  use  the  simple  past  tense  (“saw”) 
in  place  of  the  perfect  tense  (“have  seen”).  The  Ford 
Motor  Company  gets  the  blame,  for  having  advertised  its 
Capri  model  as  “the  car  you  always  promised  yourself.” 

In  referring  to  fifth  columnists,  the  editorial  was 
prophetic.  Readers  promptly  wrote  to  the  editor,  reprov¬ 
ing  both  Dr.  Marshall  and  the  newspaper.  One  letter  said 
that  the  use  of  “have  seen”  as  against  “saw”  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  chronology  of  the  evenL  Another  pointed 
out  that  the  English  people,  in  pronouncing  words  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  French  (e.g.,  garage,  restaurant,  cafe, 
and  billet)  have  done  precisely  w'hat  is  complained  of  by 
Dr.  Marshall. 

The  most  crushing  retort,  however,  came  in  a  letter 
signed  “Richard  Keen.”  The  author  remarked  that  Mar¬ 
shall  was  quoted  as  opposing  the  forward  displacement 
of  stress  (e.g.,  “research”)  when  what  he  really  meant 
was  backward  displacement.  Mr.  Keen  gave  his  address 
as  “Bunker  Hill,  Oak  Hill  Road,  Sevenoaks,  Kent.” 
Bunker  Hill!  That’s  really  turning  the  bayonet  in  the 
wound. 

Wayward  Words 

A  discussion  of  the  journalistic  mannerism  of  mis¬ 
placing  time-elements  (“John  Jones  Thursday  shot  his 
mother-in-law”)  prompted  a  recollection  by  I.  J.  Wynn, 
director  of  publications  at  McNeese  State  College,  Lake 
Charles,  Louisiana.  The  style  of  a  wire  service  called 
inexorably  for  naming  the  day  of  the  week  in  stories  at 
all  times,  to  the  exclusion  of  today,  tomorrow,  or  yester¬ 
day.  This  led,  he  recalled,  to  a  sports  column  that  said, 
after  having  been  operated  on  by  a  rule-happy  copy- 
reader,  “Rocky  Graziano  deplores  the  state  of  profes¬ 
sional  boxing  Thursday.” 
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By  Craig  Tomkinson 


COMPUGRAPHIC  WILL  BE  LOOKING  FOR  CREDIBIL¬ 
ITY  when  it  makes  the  industry  introduction  of  its  new 
two-font  phototypesetter  at  the  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  fall  meeting  and  trade  show  in  New  Orleans  Nov. 
10  to  14.  Reportedly  they  want  to  have  models  out  in  the 
field  and  humming  away  when  they  make  the  announcement, 
so  no  one  can  accuse  them  of  “announcing  first  and  produc¬ 
ing  later” — a  practice  not  too  uncommon  among  manufac¬ 
turers.  The  new  model,  costing  $6G’s  (with  integrated  key¬ 
board)  will  be  installed  in  some  plants  of  NNA  board  mem¬ 
bers  by  the  time  the  show  rolls  around,  on-line  was  told. 
Can’t  get  any  more  credible  than  that — unless  of  course  they 
don’t  like  their  new  toys. 

*  * 

CUTLER-HAMMER  IS  AN  INDIAN  GIVER:  In  1913  C-H 
was  instrumental  in  the  starting  of  the  Igranic  Electric  Co., 
at  Bedford,  England.  It  sold  its  50  percent  share  in  1923, 
but  now,  nearly  five  decades  later,  C-H  is  buying  back  the 
company  (now  known  as  Brookhirst  Igranic  Ltd.)  along 
with  the  Donovan  Electrical  Co.,  Birmingham,  England.  Both 
are  subsidiaries  of  Thorn  Electrical  Industries  of  London. 
The  price  for  the  two  is  a  steal  at  $16  million  but  the  small 
print  has  an  escalator  clause  that  would  tack  on  some  $3 
million-plus  if  sales  are  good  between  now  and  1976.  The  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  companies,  subject  to  British  government  okay, 
is  being  handled  by  Cutler-Hammer  International  Finance,  a 
C-H  subsidiary.  Brookhirst  Igranic/ Donovan  make  industrial 
control  equipment  so  you  might  just  find  some  of  their  work¬ 
manship  in  the  newspaper  mailroom  systems  C-H  sells, 
(among  other  things). 

*  * 

PORT  HURON  IS  A  PAPER  TIGER:  Port  Huron  Paper 
is  tigerishly  selling  its  new  line  of  Huron  Featherweight 
offset  papers,  which  it  said,  and  we  quote,  “has  high  strength, 
high  opacity  and  are  lightweight  papers  designed  for  high¬ 
speed  offset  runs.”  The  company  is  offering  $$  savings  and 
easier  handling  “by  reducing  the  thickness  and  weight  of 
printed  pieces”  (sounds  like  something  the  U.S.  Mint  has 
been  doing  with  coins  for  some  time).  Port  Huron  claims  that 
30  lb.  Featherweight  stock  has  the  same  opacity  of  ordinary 
70  lb.  offset  stock.  That’s  a  heavy  claim.  The  new  papers 
come  in  coloi’s  (white  too)  and  various  weights. 

*  * 

THE  PROMOTIONS  DEPARTMENT:  Edward  L.  Ray,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent  for  the  Hollywood  (Fla.)  Sun  Tattler 
has  made  it.  After  eight  years  as  mechanical  super  he’s 
been  appointed  to  production  manager.  Nice  going,  Ed. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  last  on-line  column  erroneously 
elevated  Alex  DeBakesy  to  the  post  of  San  Diego  Union  and 
Evening  Tribune  publisher,  James  S.  Copley  remains  the  pub¬ 
lisher.  And  DeBakesy  actually  is  the  general  manager. 

A  Dutch  import,  Robert  F.  Wittmaekers  has  been  given  the 
position  of  dii'ector  for  international  marketing  for  Mergen- 
thaler,  which  we  all  know  to  be  an  Eltra  division.  He’ll  be 
responsible  for  foreign  sales  of  Merg  graphic  arts  goodies 
made  in  the  U.S.,  and  Latin  American  sales  of  non-Stateside 
made  products.  He’ll  hang  his  office  hat  at  Merg’s  Plainview, 
N.Y.  headquarters. 

Meade  H.  Kendrick  has  been  with  LogEtronics  Inc.  for  11 
years,  the  last  five  as  production  manager  of  the  company’s 
main  plant  in  Springfield,  Va. — but  not  any  more.  He’s  now 
vicepresident  in  charge  of  production  at  Robertson  Photo- 
Mechanix,  the  Des  Plaines,  Ill.,  manufacturer  of  graphic 
arts  cameras,  recently  acquired  by  LogEtronics. 


New  Baylor  Center 

Ten  students  in  journalism 
and  radio-tv  are  attending 
Baylor  University  this  fall  on 
$5,000  in  scholarships  provided 
by  the  Frank  W.  Mayborn 
Foundation  of  Temple,  Tex. 


Mezzotint  ad  tested 

Wm.  Esty  Co.,  advertising 
agency  for  R.  J.  Reynolds  Co., 
ran  a  four-color  ROP  Winston 
ad  in  seven  daily  newspapers 
on  October  19  using  the  mez¬ 
zotint  printing  process.  The 
same  ad  ran  four-color  process 
in  other  papers. 
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Deaths 


(Continued  from  page  35) 

Theodore  M.  O’Leary,  30, 
public  relations  man  for  Livo¬ 
nia  (Mich.)  Public  Schools  and 
former  Detroit  News  reporter, 
died  in  a  plane  crash  October. 
8. 

*  ♦  * 

Norman  A.  Hagman,  66,  re¬ 
tired  manager  of  resort  and 
travel  advertising  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  October 
13. 

*  <i<  * 

Elizabeth  V.  Martin,  84, 
former  suburban  correspondent, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can;  October  5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Eve  Edstrom,  48,  prize-win¬ 
ning  Washington  (D.C.)  Post 
reporter  on  national  affairs 
since  1951,  when  she  came  to 
Washington  from  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Ed  Ed¬ 
strom,  a  former  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  correspondent  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 


Idaho  weekly  sold 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Hermes, 
owners  of  the  Teton  Valley 
(Idaho)  News  for  nine  years, 
have  sold  the  newspaper  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Norton  of  Mi- 
nocqua,  Wis.,  where  he  was 
foreman  of  the  Lakeland  Times. 
Norton  began  newspapering 
with  the  Escanaba  (Mich.) 
Daily  Press  and  after  WWI 
military  service,  taught  ma¬ 
chine  composition  and  press- 
work  for  12  years  in  a 
Minneapolis  vocational-technical 
school  until  moving  to  Wiscon¬ 
sin. 


Correct  meeting  date 

It  has  been  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Editor  &  Publisher 
Calendar  (page  2)  for  the  past 
few  weeks  that  the  New  Jersey 
Press  Association  annual  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  November  10- 
11.  The  correct  dates  are  No¬ 
vember  11-12. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
mWSPAPERBROK£RS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western.  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya.  Anaheim.  Cal.  92S0G 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


MET,  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif. — 91786 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  raiGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 


PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspai)er  sale. 
Newsi>ai)er  ^rvice  Company.  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

2  MISSOURI  OFFSET  weeklies.  Gross 
$50M  and  $64M;  good  net.  {20M  down. 
Jim  Southern,  Bkr.,  6329  Ash,  Ray¬ 
town,  Mo. 


AREA  3  long-established  exclusive 
weekly,  2,300  paid.  Modern  LP  includes 
Goss  web  and  job  department.  Best 
gross  $57,000.  Sell  $'77,000.  Broker. 
Box  1291,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

APPRMSERS^CONSlil^^Si^ 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

APPRAISERS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
l>oses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  nesvspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 

6614  Rutgers  Street 

Houston,  Texas — 7700o 

JUNIOR  PARTNERSHIPS  arranged, 
fine  candidates;  appraisal  included. 
Rolvert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service,  Box  133,  Emporia, 
Kans.  -66801. 

Ph:  (713)  664-9414 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
SELLERS-HOGUB 

1415  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa,  Az.  85201 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 

^BVSlNESSOPPORJDNllfl^ 

Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 

PHOT9LITHOGRAPHER  in  India, 
specializing  in  quality  book  production 
at  competitive  rates,  solicits  inquiries 
from  U.S.  Publishers.  Printers  of 
Webster’s  Dictionary,  Member  GATF, 
etc.  Box  1351,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  i)urchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day- 
titne;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  B^ch, 
Florida  33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 

lOO-YEAR-OLD  UPSTATE  N.Y.  week-  ! 
ly  newspaper  and  job  shop,  unopposed,  i 
Beautiful  year-round  resort  community 
of  5,000  about  100  miles  from  N.Y.C. 
Business  closerl  January  ’71  due  to 
operator’s  death.  Gross  up  to  $86,000 :  ; 
job  gross  $17,000.  Must  sell  quickly: 
will  consider  your  offer  and  terms. 
Write  or  call:  Howard  K.  Schue,  Ex¬ 
ecutor,  24311  S.  Alexandria  Ave.,  Har¬ 
bor  City,  Calif.— 90710.  Ph:  (213) 
325-2469. 


SMALL  MIDWEST  DAILY.  Profitable 
and  growing.  Will  take  $100,000  down 
payment.  State  finances  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  first  letter.  Box  1417,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 


NEVADA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  not  near 
potential.  $75,000  —  $20,000  down. 
Rol)ert  N.  Bolitho,  Krehbiel-Bolitho, 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans. — 66801. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspaiiers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(.303)  279-6345 


NORTHERN  N.Y.  WEEKLY— 1,400 
paid — 5.800  free.  Gross  $53,000;  |>oten- 
tial  $90,000 ;  sell  $59,000.  Real  estate 
available.  Broker.  Box  1284,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


10,000  DAILY  :  no  plant;  zone  5.  $95,- 
000  down — 5%  notes.  Profitable  in 
competitive  market.  Write:  "Newspa¬ 
pers.”  2117  Middlefork  Rd.,  Northfield. 
Ill.— 60093. 


AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  Magazines,  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WERLS  &  COMPANY 
325  W.  Park  Ave.,  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187. 


28-YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY.  Illness  forces 
sale.  Profitable  income  can  double.  Low 
down  payment.  Box  10175,  Tampa, 
Fla.— 33609. 


NOR’TH  JERSEY  OFFSET  weekly. 
Original  ownership.  Good  income. 
Terms.  Owner  pl.anning  to  retire.  Box 
1421,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

SACRIFICE  SALE !  Original  owners 
will  sell  at  greatly  sacrifice  price  assets 
of  two  Southeastern  Ohio  newspapers 
including  daily  and  county-seat  weekly. 
Both  shut  down  in  July  following 
aborted  sale.  Assets  include  mailing 
lists,  permit,  two  fully  equipped  offices 
with  reasonable  leasjs,  plus  roomy  com- 
Iiosing  room  fully  equipped  with  let¬ 
terpress  eeiuipment  including  4  Lino¬ 
types  (1  tape  e<iuipped),  8-page  Duplex 
flatbeel,  20-i)age  rotary  with  all  neces¬ 
sary  casting  room,  plate-making  equip¬ 
ment,  fairly  new  Elrod  and  new  Lud¬ 
low.  Excellent  market,  with  only 
weekly  competition.  Write  Gordon 
Morrow.  316  East  ‘A’  St.,  Wellston, 
Ohio— 45692;  or  call  (614)  384-2612. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  sound,  exteri- 
enerd,  wants  isolated,  non-competitive 
situateel  wt'ekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  357,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 


$100,000  CASH  SEEKS  HOME  in  small 
daily,  semi-weekly,  or  large  weekly 
grossing  $300,000.  Box  1313,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala.— 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 

( Payable  with  order  I 


4-weeks .  Sl.lO  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

I  Remittance  should  accompany  das- 
sided  copy  when  submitted  for  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished. 


4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

l-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10022 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
mWSPAPERS  WANTED 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

SMALL  OR  MEDIUM  DAILY  in 
Missouri  or  Illinois.  Reply  in  confi¬ 
dence.  We  are  not  brokers.  Box  1357, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


E'ORMEIR  OWTSlER/PUBLISHER  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American  seeks  daily/ 
large  weekly  anywhere  U.S.  or  Canada. 
Management  may  remain.  All  replies 
held  strictest  confidence.  Robert  H. 
Cunningham,  Lowellville,  Ohio — 44436. 


DESIRE  NEWSPAPER  with  $50,000  j 
to  $150,000  gross  in  Washington  State. 
Buyer  has  strong  background  in  man¬ 
agement  and  community  journalism, 
and  is  Northwest  native.  Box  1371, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROUP  WILL  CONSIDER  WEEKLY 
in  any  state  in  community  of  5,000  or 
more  population.  Send  copy  of  paper 
and  pertinent  data  to  Albert  Bahcall, 
Attorney-at-Law,  623  N.  Second  St., 
Milwaukee,  Wise. — 53203. 

WANTED  BY  CASH-HEAVY  PEOPLE 
Isolated,  non-competitive  daily  grossing 
$500,000  up.  Replies  to  Box  1309,  Eii- 
tor  &  Publisher,  handled  in  strictest 
confidence. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

"SOCCER" — The  growing  game,  weekly 
column  on  U.S.  pro  and  college  plus 
world  news  by  top  writers,  $10-per- 
week.  Box  1378,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^lisDExim 

INDEXING  of  current  issues  or  back- 
files  by  specialists.  Box  1431,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 

p^sTEmimERf^^ 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

^^press^time'av^^ 

OFFSET  PRESS-TIME  available  for 
newspapers  and  fiyers  every  day  in¬ 
cluding  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  on  4- 
unit  News  King  press  with  Color  King 
folder.  16-page  standard  or  32-page  tab¬ 
loid.  Finest  quality  and  service.  GAR- 
SON  WOLITZKY  (516)  288-3900;  AD- 
VIEW  PRINTERS.  P.O.  BOX  305. 
WESTHAMPTON,  N.Y.— 11977. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 


A  COMPUTER 


N  EWSPAPER  SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATIVE 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
Serving  a  long  absent  need  in  the 
publishing  field.  We  offer  a  common  J 
area  where  people  looking  for  posi-  ; 
tions  can  discreetly  seek  relocation  and 
where  publishers  can  carry  out  their  ; 
personnel  plans  without  exciting  their 
employees  and  competitors.  If  you  want 
help  in  a  sure,  confidential  manner  •  •  •  I 
call  on  pubseco.  I 

We  have  an  excellent  array  of  talent  | 
in  advertising,  circulation  and  top  i 
management.  Good  prospects  in  mechan.  ’ 
icai.  Some  of  our  editorial  clients  are 
nationally  renowned. 

All  our  clients  are  men  and  women 
who  really  desire  to  get  ahead.  That 
can  only  mean  they’ll  do  the  job  for 
you. 

Call  on  Ralph  Long,  your  man  at 

pubseco 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton,  la.  62732 
(319)  242-4420 


PRESS-TIME  AVAILABLE 
Also  Complete  Composition 
and  Makeup  Facilities 
6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburl>an  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages.  Good  press-time  avail¬ 
able  every  day  including  Wednesday. 
Bob  Schultz  (AC  201)  647-1180.  Re¬ 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Stirling,  N.J. 


We  have  everything  else  you’ll  need 
for  cold-type  composition  available 
about  mid-November  due  to  a  change 
from  satellite  operation.  Sacrifice  prices 
on  individual  units,  or  will  discount 
for  the  entire  package. 

3 — 713-10  Photons,  one  just  over  three 
years  old  with  automatic  tape  reels. 
2 — ^513  display  Photons  with  high-speed 
conversion  units. 

1 — Fairchild  Morisawa  with  17  type 
fonts  and  wide  selection  of  iens. 
Excellent  tyi>e  selection  on  all  ma¬ 
chines,  plus  spare  parts,  extra  cani¬ 
sters,  etc. 

Write  or  Phone: 

Frank  Haugh,  Publisher  or 
Julian  Fleming,  Prod.  Mgr. 
PLAYGROUND  DAILY  NEWS 
Fort  Walton  Beach.  Fla. — 32548 
904-243-3127 


LINOTYPE  COMET— “300’’  Series 
Ser.  No.  3922,  equipped  with  four 
molds,  electric  pot,  Shaffstall  mat  de¬ 
tector,  quadder  available,  mat  glide 
system,  two  magazines,  mold  blower, 
high  speed  TTS.  Offered  completely  re¬ 
built  and  guaranteed. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 

CHEISHIRE  labeling  machine  with  Vt 
folder,  conveyor:  practically  new;  will 
finance.  Box  1369,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


REBUILT  semi-automatic  wire  tyer, 
with  sling  ring,  drum  dolly  and  1,000- 
lbs.  of  18  gauge  galvanized  wire— 
$900  for  all.  If  interested,  call  or 
write:  New  Jersey  Herald,  19  High 
St..  Newton,  N.J.— 07860.  (201)  383- 
1500. 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

100,000-LBS.  top  quality  Linotype 
metal  22f  per  lb.  Production  Type, 
2635  Brenner,  Dallas.  Texas  75220.  Ph: 
(214)  358-5248. 


ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPUTERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsystem, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina,  OH — 44256. 


CLIPPING  SERVICE 

BRITISH  CLIPPINGS 
Speedy,  inexpensive  clipping  service 
from  British,  Irish,  European  (in  Eng¬ 
lish)  newspapers,  magazines — geared 
to  your  special  interests.  Write:  BM- 
Box  81,  London  WCl,  England. 


COMPUTER  TAPE  SERVICE 

SYNDICATED  COLUMNS  on  tai>e  or 
camera-ready  repros.  Save  $.  Tele¬ 
typist  Service.  1133  Broadway,  N.Y.C. 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

BI-WEEKLY  PACKAGE  OF  NEWS, 
fillers,  columns,  features  and  cartoons 
with  a  conservative  orientation,  in¬ 
cluding  coverage  of  what  conservatives 
and  moderates  are  doing  on  campus. 
1-year  subscription  is  $26.  For 
sample  package  and  full  details,  write: 
Free  Campus  News  Service,  1221  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.— 20005. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

PUBLIC  AUCTION 

PUBLICATION 
PRINTING  PLANT 

Webb  Printing  Company 
(Successor  to  Evangelical  Press) 
At:  N,  3rd  &  Reily  Streets, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

PRODUCTION  MACHINERY  and  Equip- 
'  ment  including  Bindery,  Addressing  and 
i  Mailing  Departments;  Press  Departments; 
Plate-making  Department  and  (Composing 
Room  will  be  sold  TUESDAY,  NOV.  9, 
1971.  Paper  stock  and  Offices  will  be  sold 
on  WEDNESDAY.  NOV.  10,  1971. 

PLANT  CONTAINS  l-color  and  2-color 
Offset  and  Letterpress  Presses;  Modern 
Plate-making  Department;  Automated 
Bindery  Machinery;  Hi-Speed  Folders, 
Drills;  Paper  Cutters;  Large  Composing 
Room;  Ludlow  and  Linotype  Departments; 
Addressing  and  Mailing  Department;  Ex- 
;  tensive  Offices,  etc. 

50.000-LBS.  LINOTYPE  METAL.  Hand 
,  Type.  etc.  300,000-LBS.  PAPER  STOCK  in 
j  reams — on  skids,  etc. 

j  Many  items  of  machinery  and  equipment 
I  have  been  purchased  new  in  recent  years. 

I  Don’t  miss  this  opportunity  to  attend  this 
I  fine  Auction  Sale  of  highly  desirable  ma¬ 
chinery  and  equipment. 

CALL  OR  WRITE 
for  Detailed  Descriptive  Circular 

PRINT-ART  SERVICES.  INC. 

BE24JAMIN  ALTMAN,  Auctioneer 
261  Broadway,  N.Y.,  N.Y.— 10007 
Phone:  (212)  964-2350 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

j  FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS : 
2  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guaran- 
teed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms.  Ph : 

I  (203)  875-0706  Frank  Love,  Journal 

I  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Conn. — 06066. 


MIXING  LINECASTERS  —2 
4-magazine  (90-channel)  Mergenthaler 
Elektron  Mixers  complete  with  all  ‘Bells 
and  Whistles.’  4  years  old  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Contact  Bob  Doug¬ 
lass,  Fla.  Pub.  Co.,  One  Riverside  Ave., 
Jacksonville,  Florida — 32201.  (AC  904) 
791-4460. 


JUST  RECEmiD.  AVAILABLE  NOW! 
Model  4961  and  Model  2961  TL  Compu- 
graphic  machines.  Factory  recondition- 
1  Our  low  price  includes  delivery, 

I  installation  and  an  unconditional  guar¬ 
antee. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(AC  816)  221-9060 

LINOFILM  StTPER  QUICK  #603— 
j  Wide  Range — 5  pt.  to  72  pt. — Tabmatic 
I  -^Automeasure — Tape  Film  Advance — 
Keyboard — 20  Grids — Bargain — Private 
Owner— 714-297-2281  P.  O.  Box  430, 
San  Diego,  California  92112. 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007 


STEREOTYPE  and  LINOTYPE  LEAD, 
maintained  by  United  American  Metal, 
194  lb.  F.O.B.  Southwest  Press,  348 
W.  Market,  San  Diego,  Calif.  (714) 
232-3841  Curt  Sayre. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 

FINAL  CLOSEOUT- 
MUST  HAVE  SPACE 
We  are  asking  the  following 
prices  .  .  .  you  make  us  an  offer 

1  MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  #64062, 

Mohr  saw,  quadder,  4  molds,  4  maga¬ 
zines,  3  Auxiliary  with  mats,  electric 
pot.  Good  condition . $1,500 

2  HAMMOND  Glider  Saws  _ $  175. 

1  HAMMOND  Thin  Stripper  ...$  200. 
1  WOOD  Pony  Autoplate,  22%" 

cut  off  . $1,000. 

1  NOLAN  3-ton  remelt  pot  with 
pneumatic  pump,  meltavator, 
pig  molds,  complete  with  double 
pig  dolly  and  scrap  trucks  ....$  760. 

1  DUPLEX  mat  roller  . $  300. 

1  ELROD,  Model  "F"  Gas . $  200. 

1  ROUSE  Mitering  Machine  .  .$  150. 
1  VANDERCOOK  SP  Proof 
Press — Power,  automatic  inker  $1,050. 

1  GOSS  Chipping  Block . $  50. 

GALLEY  STORAGE  CABI¬ 
NETS,  3  columns  and  4  col¬ 
umns,  complete  with  galleys. 

5  TONS  METAL,  per  lb . $  154 

The  above  equipment  available  now. 
Reason  for  sale:  now  "cold-type."  Con¬ 
tact  ; 

Kenneth  Rapp.  Sr.,  Mechanical  Supt., 
VEaSlANGO  NEWSPAPERS 
Oil  City,  Penna.  16301 
Phone:  (814)  645-1221 


FIRST  $1,000  takes  Model  8  Linotype 
#22992,  Hammond  page  casting  box. 
tubular  plate  chipping  block,  tubular 
plate  finisher  with  new  track,  tubular 
vacuum  casting  box  with  gas-fired 
metal  pot.  All  goes  at  this  price.  Call 
(316)  321-1120,  El  Dorado  (Kans.) 

Times. 


JU  AA  JUSTOWRITERS,  like  new; 
9-pt.  Humboldt:  3  reproducers:  4  com¬ 
posers.  Call  Bob  Schultz  (AC  201) 
647-1180.  Recorder  Pub.  Co.,  Stirling, 
N.J.— 07980. 


3  LINOTYPE  ELBKTRONS  with  TOU 
75  operating  units,  1  with  six  mold 
disk,  2  and  3  magazine  models,  mat  de¬ 
tectors.  Hydraulic  Justification. 

2  LINOTYPE  ELEKTRON  IPs,  saw, 
quadder,  4  mags,  with  or  without  auto¬ 
setter. 

2  LINOTYPE  fXJMETS,  Fairchild 
operating  unit,  mat  detectors,  2  mags. 

1  MODEL  5  METEOR,  1  mag,  Fair- 
cnild  operating  unit. 

2  MODE’L  31  LINOTYPES,  1  with 
saw  and  quadder,  1  with  Mohr  measure 
control,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  33  LINOTYPE,  saw,  quad¬ 
der,  4  mags. 

1  MODEL  35  LINOTYPE,  saw,  (luad- 
der,  4  mags. 

4  HAMMOND  SAWS. 

Other  Equipment : 

Ludlows,  Proof  Presses,  Routers,  Mit- 
erer,  Elrods,  EasyKasters,  Sta-Hi 
Shaver,  Slug  racks.  Turtles,  Chases, 
Spaceband  Cleaners,  Stereo  Saw,  Nolan 
3-ton  pot  w/ meltavator.  Galley  Stor¬ 
age  Racks.  Some  available  now — all 
available  after  Jan.  1,  1972. 

If  interested  in  any  of  this  equipment 
call:  Bill  Owen,  Production  Mgr.,  Fay¬ 
etteville  Pub.  Co.,  (919)  485-2121,  Fay- 
i  etteville,  N.C. 
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FRIDEN  SFD  Flexowriter  President 
#30237,  with  stand  and  acoustinet 
sound  cover.  Perfect  condition — very 
reasonable.  Chicago  (312)  726-5550, 

Mrs.  Knowles. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins.  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise  and  18  W  22  NYC— 10010 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  F'lexowriters — Input  units 
for  computers.  IHN  Business  Products, 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill.  N.J. 
—  08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 
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MACHI^ERY  &  SUPPUES 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


HEU*  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


GOING  OFFSEH’ 

For  Sale:  Two  16-pa);e  (32  page)  unit 
Goss  web-fed  HSLC  press.  62-inch 
width  paper,  22-%"  cut-off,  plate  thick¬ 
ness  .4376.  Also  Pony  Autoplate,  Kemp 
Burner,  6-Ton  metal  pot,  etc.  Avail¬ 
able  January  1972.  Also  Sta-Hi  curved 
plate  router,  shaver.  Easily  removed, 
ground  floor.  Also  Linotypes,  Inter¬ 
types,  tons  of  metal,  etc.  -Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa — 62627. 

MUST  SELL  the  following  at  sacrifice 
prices:  Fairchild  "Journalist”  Scan-A- 
G raver :  Intertype  G-4/4;  Intertype  G- 
4;  Linotype  Comet  with  TTS  unit: 
Nolan  full-page  proof  press;  Nolan 
full-page  flat  caster,  gas-fired;  Ham¬ 
mond  Thintype  glider  saw.  No  reason¬ 
able  offer  refused.  Contact :  General 
Manager,  The  Daily  Press,  Ashland, 
Wise.— 64806.  Ph :  (716)  682-2313. 


STAT-KING,  late  model  #SK-B,  with 
dryer  and  permatizor.  Guaranteed  to 
be  in  new  condition.  Original  cost  $3,- 
600  but  will  sell  for  less  than  half 
price.  Contact  Production  Mgr.,  State 
Printing  Co.,  1306  Sumter  St.,  Colum¬ 
bia,  S.C.  29201,  Ph:  (803)  252-3636. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5600,  Akron,  Ohio— 44313 


_ _ PIWTOENGRA  VING 

PHOTOENGRAVING  PLANT  —  Con-' 
trolling  interest  (63%)  $5,000,  or  buy 
out  all  partners  for  $8,800.  Located 
in  building  with  publisher  of  7  letter- 
press  weeklies.  Favorable  lease  on  space 
or  move  out.  Write:  Frank  A.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  1501  Highwood,  Lake  Villa, 
Ill.— 60046,  (312)  366-7594. 


8-UNIT  URBANITE 

with  2  sets  of  4-positioii  Roll 
Stands,  2  Folding  Machines  each 
with  ’A  folder,  2 — 60  H.P.  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  1  New  Spare  Motor. 
Delivery  6  months  from  time  of 
purchase. 

VMVERSAL  PRINTING 
EQVIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndhurtt,  N.J.  07071 
(201)  438-3744 


100,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  needs 
general  manager.  Seeking  young  appli¬ 
cant  with  competence  in  modem  cold 
metal  techniques,  sales  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  People-oriented  organization  ac¬ 
customed  to  high  productivity  and  good 
morale.  Reply  to  Box  1399,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

^^^^cmajL^oN 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

5-UNIT  HOE  super-production  LP — 
S#2800.  4  plate  wide,  22% "  cut-off, 
double  delivery  folder  with  conveyors, 
58  inch  paper  width,  semi-automatic 
Hoe  pasters,  one-color  cylinder,  angle 
bars  over  all  units,  transfer  pit  tables, 
two,  125  h.p.  motors  complete  with 
D.C.  generators  and  C-H  electrical  con¬ 
trol  boards.  Press  available  approxi¬ 
mately  August.  1972.  Presently  in  daily 
production  and  may  be  seen  by  ap¬ 
pointment.  Ck)ntact  John  W.  Breen, 
Production  Mgr.,  Duluth  Herald  and 
News-Tribune,  Duluth,  Minn.  65801. 
(AC  218)  722-8333. 

MIEHLE  Vertical  Automatic  platen 
press  #V-10225.  Kimble  3  HP  motor. 
FOB  our  floor  $400.  Fremont  Times, 
Box  7,  Fremont,  Mich.— 49412. 

FOR  SALE 

Goss  Mark  I  Headliner 

Manufactured  1962 — Like  New 
6  Units,  Compression  Lockup 
Double  folder  with  upper  formers 
Double  half  deck  and 
color  hump  super-imposed 
Goss  reels,  tensions  &  Digital  pasters 
Unit  type  drive — 50  HP  motors 
Angle  bars  and  skip  slitter 
One  of  the  cleanest 
presses  ever  offered 
Exclusive — Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  54108 
A.C.  815  221-9050 


24-PAGE  GOSS  DUPLEX  tubular 
press.  Excellent  condition,  equipped  for 
color.  Complete  stereotype  equipment, 
7  line  casting  machines  and  other  hot 
metal  equipment.  Going  offset  in  No¬ 
vember.  Mount  Vernon  News.  P.O.  Box 
791,  Mount  Vernon,  Ohio — 43060. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
(1962) 

4  Units — 22%  "  cut-off 
2/1  Folder;  R.T.P.  Excellent  condition. 
Available  now  I  See  it  run  I 
(212)  431-6890 

ROLLSTAND  for  Goss  Suburban 
press:  accommodates  2  rolls.  Write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland  Fla. — 
33803;  or  phone  (813)  688-8508. 

WELL-MAINTAINED  5-UNIT 
DOUBLE-WIDTH  GOSS  PRESS 

No.  1862,  with  color  hump,  2-1  folders, 
23  and  9/16"  cut-off.  Rolls  are  shaft 
mounted  with  hand  pasters.  Press 
drive  power  supplied  by  two  150  h.p. 
motors.  450  volts.  Spare  main  drive 
motor,  jog  motor,  oil  pump  motor  and 
an  excellent  inventory  of  spare  parts. 
Sixth  unit  available,  with  color  hump 
and  first  impression  reverse.  Delivery 
can  be  arranged  for  early  in  1972  and 
may  be  seen  in  actual  production  until 
that  time.  All  reasonable  offers  con- 
'sidered. 

Apply:  A.  E.  Wright. 
VICTORIA  PRESS,  LTD., 

Post  Office  Box  300, 

Victoria,  B.C.,  Canada 

GOSS  DUPLEX  24-page  tubular  press 
(T421):  excellent  condition;  complete 
stereo  department.  Best  offer.  The  Gal¬ 
lup  Independent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex. — 
87301. 

NE7WS  KING  4-unit  offset  press,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition,  running  now.  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery.  Contact  J.  Milza  (AC 
201)  349-3000. 


NEED  EIXPERIENCED  PASTE-UP 
compositor  for  news  and  ads.  Write: 
Composing  Room,  Naples  Daily  News. 
P.O.  Box  1737,  Naples.  Fla.— 33940, 
giving  all  particulars. 

WORKING  FOREMAN  for  6-day  after¬ 
noon  daily.  Zone  4.  12-M  circulation. 
Hot  metal.  Good  community  and  plant. 
Reply  in  confidence.  Bo.\  1358,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


AREA  MANAGER  6-DAY  MORNING  FOREMAN  for  13 J)00  offset 

New  position.  Must  have  delivery  rec-  A.M.  daily.  Supervi^ry  ability  and 
ord  of  gains.  Excellent  advancement  experience  more  critical  than  strong 
opportunities.  Send  resume  plus  salary 

r^uirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1445,  “ike  Mead,  Central  ^b  Cm.  20o 
Rrliw  *  Piihlisher  Pennsylvania  Avenue  West.  Warren, 

Editor  &  Pubhstwr^ _  Pa.— 16.365.  Ph :  (814)  723-8200. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  aggres-  r-  ^  rj  r  t  >1  A  M 

sive  ME&S  Midwest,  part  of  a  respect-  I  V_/  K  C  IVl  /  \  IN 

ed  newspaper  group.  Unlimited  oppor-  _  . 

tunity  to  grow  with  young  manage-  (^OmDOSinQ  KOOITI 

ment  team.  Send  resume,  including  r  .  ^  . 

s&lary  history  and  reQuirements,  in  Are  you  an  experienced  foreman  now 

complete  confidence,  to  Box  1405,  Edi-  and  want  to  improve  yourself  with  a 

tor  &  Publisher.  large,  progressive  metropolitan  daily? 

_  .  _ _  _  _  .4re  you  familiar  with  the  use  of  com- 

ADP  vnir  a  nicT-nirm  MAMAPin?  Puters  and  exiierienced  in  all  phases 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRICT  MANAGER.  composing  room,  and  have  been 

or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an  working  with  cold-type?  If  this  de- 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circulation  Man-  scription  fits  you,  send  resume,  salary 

ager  fw  an  aggressive  daily  news-  requirements  and  date  of  availability 

pai^r?  Here  s  your  opportunity  to  work  ^  ^  Publisher.  All 

with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa-  replies  confidential, 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 

with  room  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a-  - - - - 

week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization.  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

HAVE  2  NOW;  need  1  or  2  more  Goss 
Community  units.  Contact  Bob  Tobia. 
Publisher.  Tribune-Record,  P.O.  Box 
306.  Cadillac.  Mich.— 49601.  (AC  616) 
775-3361. 

STA-HI  MOUNT-A-PLATE  for  web 
cut-off  23  9/16" — in  good  condition. 
Contact  Wilburn  Davis,  The  Adver¬ 
tiser  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  950,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36104. 

ONE  UNIT  FOR  GOSS  Community 
offset  press,  in  good  condition.  Stephen 
Neal  (919)  765-2883. 

WANTBID :  One  good  font  Linotype 
Spartan  Bold  Italic  30  pt.  A  317.  Also 
one  good  font  Ludlow  42  pt.  28-BI, 
Tempo  Bold  Italic.  Call  Walt  Hempton, 
The  News-Journal  Co.,  Wilmington, 
Dela.— 19899.  1-302-654-6351. 

OLD,  NE'WSVEND  single-copy  vend¬ 
ing  machines.  Daily  Home,  P.O.  Box 
977,  Talladega,  Ala.— 35160.  Ph :  (205) 
362-4128. 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


RIGHT-HAND  ADMINISTRATOR 
needed  for  editor-publisher  getting 
older.  Must  be  able  to  take  charge,  edit 
and  manage  modern  offset  semi-weekly 
and  commercial  printing  plant,  handle 
personnel  when  publisher  is  away  for 
long  iieriods.  Tell  us  everything ; 
minimum  salary  expected,  experience, 
when  available.  Excellent  Zone  4  com¬ 
munity — good  living  and  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Apply  in  confidence.  Box  1370, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


requirements  in  first  letter.  Box  1445, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  aggres¬ 
sive  ME&S  Midwest,  part  of  a  respect¬ 
ed  newspaper  group.  Unlimited  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  grow  with  young  manage¬ 
ment  team.  Send  resume,  including 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in 
complete  confidence,  to  Box  1405,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

ARE  YOU  A  DISTRK/T  MANAGER, 
or  supervisor,  who  is  looking  for  an 
opportunity  to  be  the  Circuiation  Man¬ 
ager  for  an  aggressive  daily  news¬ 
paper?  Here’s  your  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  evening,  6-day  offset  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  Midwest.  6,000  circulation, 
with  room  to  grow.  Salary:  $160-a- 
week  plus  bonuses.  Hospitalization, 
paid  vacation,  profit-sharing — but  most 
important-  an  opportunity  to  run  your 
own  department,  and  advance!  Please 
reply  by  letter  to  Box  1395,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  giving  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  references.  We  will  answer 
all  inquiries. 

FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  Zone  2 
seeks  creative,  hard  working  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  Area  is  expanding  so 
rapidly  that  we  could  be  a  daily  within 
three  years.  Send  resume,  samples, 
references  to  Box  1352,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Metro  Evening  &  Sunday  in  one  of 
the  nation’s  fastest-growing  major  mar¬ 
kets  (Zone  6)  seeks  strong  Circulation 
Manager.  We’re  the  leader  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  but  comiietition  is  brisk.  There¬ 
fore,  prior  experience  in  a  competitive 
market  is  almost  a  must  for  the  one 
we  will  choose. 

If  you  are  already  your  paper’s  #1 
circulator  but  seek  improved  earnings 
and  opportunity,  or  if  you  are  a  strong 
second  on  100,000-200,000  (or  larger) 
daily  we  want  to  talk  to  you  about 
joining  our  aggressive  young  manage¬ 
ment  team. 

Compensation  geared  to  your  experi¬ 
ence,  ability  and  needs,  ^lid  benefits 
and  exceptional  growth  prospects.  All 
replies  absolutely  confidential.  Write 
Box  1414,  Ekiitor  &  Ihiblisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  -Morning 
newspaper  experience.  Chart  Area  2. 
Reply  should  include  complete  resume, 
references,  accomplishments  and  sal¬ 
ary  requirements.  Box  1444,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  SALESMEN  to  han¬ 
dle  key  major  accounts.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  be  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  with  advancement.  Con¬ 
tact  Gene  Lofton.  Contra  Costa  Times, 
P.O.  Box  5088,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.— 
94.596. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  who  is  a 
self-starter  to  join  one  of  Michigan’s 
fastest-growing  newspapers.  Mo<lern,  6- 
column  offset  paper  serving  an  optimis¬ 
tic.  progressive  community  in  the  heart 
of  a  4-season  recreation  area.  Healthy, 
competitive  retail  market  including  3 
new  shopping  centers.  We  offer  good 
salary  and  bonus  that  will  grow  as  you 
produce  results.  If  you  are  strong  on 
copy,  layout,  and  salesmanship,  please 
write  Tom  Huckle.  Evening  News, 
Cadillac  Michigan  49601,  stating  your 
background  and  goals. 

EXCELLE3NT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout.  Here  is  an  opportunity  for 
you  to  join  forces  with  an  award-win¬ 
ning.  33,000  daily  operating  in  a  brand 
new  offset  plant  in  Area  3,  located  in 
progressive  city  with  above-average 
recreational  activities,  schools  and 
churches.  Goo<l  salary,  plus  commis¬ 
sion.  car  allowance,  company-paid 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield,  paid  vacation, 
etc.  All  replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1383,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  fast-growing 
10,000  ABC  southern  California  offset 
daily ;  shopping  center  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Member  of  7-newspaper  group. 
Good  salary  and  benefits.  Write  full 
resume  to  Robert  D.  Lyon,  News- 
Chronicle,  P.O.  Box  1346,  ’Thousand 
Oaks.  Calif.— 91360. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  CAM 
Largest  circulation  newspai)er  in  grow¬ 
ing  metro  market  (Zone  6)  seeks  top 
Classified  Advertising  Manager.  Must 
have  several  years  experience  as  man¬ 
ager  or  strong  assistant  on  competitive 
city  daily.  Large  phone  room  and  out¬ 
side  sales  staff.  Our  current  CAM  will 
retire  after  more  than  40  years  as  soon 
as  his  successor  is  chosen  and  ready 
to  handle  department.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience  and  ability. 
Elxcellent  benefits  with  year-end  bonus 
arrangement.  All  replies  held  in  strict¬ 
est  confidence.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1404,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SALESMAN 
NEEDED.  ZONE  3  DAILY 
Spark  plug  needed  in  classified-display 
department.  Opportunity  to  become 
manager.  Send  resume  Box  1397,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Newhouse  Newspapers  seek 
an  experienced,  dynamic  in¬ 
dividual  to  eontaet  head¬ 
quarters  of  conventional  and 
discount  retail  accounts  in 
New  York  area.  Key  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  also 
involves  supervision  of  re¬ 
tail  selling  activities  of 
branch  offices.  Excellent 
salary,  fringes  and  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  advance¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  to  Box 
1420,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  October  23,  1971 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGE21 
(Connecticut  newspaper) 

Up  to  $15,000  to  start;  potential  of 
$30,000  within  two  years  for  produc¬ 
tive  person.  Box  1435,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BRIGHT,  AMBITIOUS  ad  manatter- 
e<Iitor  for  new  weekly  in  Schenectady 
County  (N.Y.).  Excellent  opportunity 
for  energetic  type.  No  prima  donnas. 
Must  be  able  to  sell  and  write.  Salary 
approximately  $150.  Write:  Rotterdam 
Re|>orter.  1925  Curry  Rd.,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.— 1230.3. 


SALESMAN  WANTED 
Publishintt  house  in  Northern  New  Jer¬ 
sey  wants  to  hire  an  aggressive  space 
salesman.  Background  should  be  in 
Graphic  Arts  or  paper  industry.  Ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  parts  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey  and  eastern  coast.  Send  resume 
to  Box  14.36,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  RETAIL  MANAGilR 
Metropolitan  daily  and  Sunday  has  an 
oi>ening  for  capable  executive.  Strong 
emphasis  on  sales  in  comi>etitive  mar¬ 
ket.  (?hart  area  5.  Mail  complete  res¬ 
ume,  work  experience,  compensation 
re<iuirements,  to  Box  1442,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  _____ 

NEWS  WRITER  neetled  for  expansion 
of  coverage  by  small  daily  in  fast¬ 
growing  pleasant  Upstate  N.Y.  region. 
Need  all-around  person,  writer,  edit¬ 
ing,  camera  know-how  or  desire  to 
learn.  Real  challenge  to  grow  with 
business,  but  can  use  no  specialists. 
Cali  or  write:  Editor,  Medina  Journal- 
Register,  Medina,  N.Y.  14103. 


EDITOR/REPORTER  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  reporting,  editing  and 
makeup  for  respected  weekly  typeset 
newsletter  with  state-wide  circulation 
covering  Midwest  (Zone  5)  state  Cap¬ 
itol  and  legislature.  Responsible  for 
IKilitical  coverage  and  interpretive  re- 
IKjrts  on  wide  range  of  state  issues. 
Send  resume,  letter  samples  and  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1330,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Afternoon  and  Sunday  daily,  15,000 
circulation,  located  in  Zone  3.  Immedi¬ 
ate  opening.  Good  salary,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits  ;  excellent  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Will  consider  recent  J-School 
gracluate  or  young  reporter  who  seeks 
a  change.  Send  full  resume  with  edu¬ 
cation  and  ex|)erience.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  1340,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FAST-GROWING  WEEKLY  in  New 
Jersey  seeks  ambitious  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter/ photographer  lor  ex¬ 
panding  editorial  operation.  If  you're 
the  right  iierson,  you  could  be  man¬ 
aging  editor  within  a  year.  Area  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  we  could  he  a 
daily  soon  thereafter.  Send  resume, 
samples,  references  to  Box  1348,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  WANTED  for 
fast-growing  bi-monthly  magazine,  ex¬ 
panding  operations.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  putting  a  maga¬ 
zine  to  bed  ;  good  rewriter:  layout  and 
protluction  a  must.  Locate<l  in  the  mid¬ 
west.  Box  1412,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  newspaper  of  25,000 
circulation.  Big  opportunities  lor  hard- 
news  writer  in  one  of  northern  Ohio’s 
hot  news  areas.  Ex|)erience  preferred. 
Send  resume  to  Bo.\  1333,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


NO.  2  MAN 

AWARD-WINNING  SUBURBAN 
WEEKLY  GROUP 

This  is  a  fine  growth  opportunity  for 
someone  who  is  ready  to  break  out  of 
an  assistant's  job  in  a  larger  or  similar 
size<l  organization  and  wants  the  chal¬ 
lenge  oi  m.ajor  responsibility.  We  have 
a  long-established  track  record ;  our 
coverage  and  news  space  are  com¬ 
parable  to  many  medium-sized  dailies. 
Box  1388,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR  for  well-estab¬ 
lished,  prize-winning  5,000  daily  in 
central  Indiana.  Spot  for  person  who 
is  capable  of  writing  straight  news, 
editorials  and  features,  as  well  as  su¬ 
pervising  news  staff  and  doing  layout. 
Replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  and  salary  desired  to  Jack 
Armstrong,  Call-Leader,  P.O.  Box  85, 
Elwood,  Ind. — 46036. 


STAF'F  EXPANSION  creates  two  open¬ 
ings --(1)  copy  editor,  adept  at  layout: 
(2)  sports  writer.  Extensive  experi¬ 
ence  not  necessary  but  you’ll  need 
plenty  of  talent  to  meet  present  staff 
standards.  Olfset/photocomp  P.M.  in 
growing  community  50  miles  south  of 
D.C.  Write:  Charles  Rowe,  £lditor.  The 
Free  Lance-Star,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
22401. 


NEWS  EDITOR— South  Florida  45,000 
P.M.  Must  be  meticulous  copy  editor, 
skilled  at  modern  layout.  Tough,  de¬ 
manding,  high  speed  job  for  hard-nosed 
pro.  Not  for  beginner,  amateur,  prima 
donna  or  PR  type.  Ideal  living  condi¬ 
tions;  new  plant.  Prefer  applicants 
Zones  3  through  8  on  smaller  or  com¬ 
parable  papers.  Full  details,  specific 
salary  ne^s  first  letter.  Box  1377,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WEST  COAST  METRO  is  looking  for 
experienced  copyreader-deskman  with 
degree.  Must  have  desire  and  ability  to 
advance.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
benefits.  Send  resume  to  Box  1380, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


HEILP 1  That’s  what  we  need— like  a 
police  reporter;  also  a  courthouse-poli¬ 
tical  reporter ;  but  if  you  are  going  to 
need  help  on  the  beat — forget  it.  After¬ 
noon  west  Texas  paper  of  35,000.  Con¬ 
tact  Managing  Editor,  Box  1410,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  BUT  EXPER1E24CED  news¬ 
man.  with  photography  ability,  wanted 
by  top-flight  small-city  daily.  Will 
work  on  regional  news  and  editing. 
Good  opportunity,  good  wages  and 
benefits  in  fine  community.  Write:  Edi¬ 
tor,  Norfolk  (Nebr. — -68701)  Daily 
News. 


WOMEN’S  EDITOR 
The  ’felegraph-Herald,  Dubuque, 
Iowa,  is  accepting  applications  for 
the  position  of  Women’s  Elditor.  If 
you  have  demonstrate*!  the  ability 
to  manage  an  award-winning  wo¬ 
men’s  department  and  have  shown 
an  appreciation  for  gixxl  writing, 
good  tyi)ography  and  good  photog¬ 
raphy,  you  are  the  person  we  are 
looking  for. 

The  Telegraph-Herald  is  a  43,000 
daily  and  Sunday  newspa|)er  print¬ 
ed  offset  and  offers  to  a  qualified 
person  a  position  with  the  latitude 
and  freedom  to  be  creative  and  in¬ 
novative.  Eixcellent  salary  and 
benefits  program. 

Please  submit  complete  resume  of 
education,  exi>erience  and  salary 
history  to; 

James  Geladas,  Managing  Editor 
THE  TE'LEGRAPH-HERALD 
Dubuque,  Iowa — 52001 


TIRED  OF  DIRTY  AIR  and  water, 
city  traffic  and  crime?  We  are  looking 
for  a  good  young  reporter.  University- 
air  base  community  of  50,000,  near 
Minnesota- Manitoba  lakes  and  fine 
hunting  areas.  Evening  and  Sunday 
daily  with  circulation  of  38,000.  Send 
resume  to  Jack  Hagerty,  Grand  Forks 
Herald,  Box  998,  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak. 
-  58201. 


REPORTER/PHOTOGRAPHER,  pref¬ 
erably  with  small  newspaper  back¬ 
ground.  willing  to  invest  dependability, 
integrity,  and  hard  work  in  order  to 
prove  qualification  for  early  promotion 
to  top,  or  near-top  spot  on  small  staff. 
Imputation  for  accuracy,  balanced  cov¬ 
erage  a  must.  5,000  daily  in  excellent 
recreation  area  of  New  York  Southern 
Tier.  Reply  to  Box  1392,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  particulars. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR— 28,000  circulation 
Zone  3  daily  has  opening  for  sports 
editor.  Require  experienced  sports 
writer,  with  knowledge  of  good  layout 
and  copy  editing  talent:  sports-minded 
community  demands  well-planned,  well- 
written  sports  pages.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Box  1398,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
A  respected,  progressive  50,000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  is  seeking  a  ’take-charge’ 
type  managing  editor  to  direct  its  en¬ 
tire  news  staff.  Prefer  previous  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  medium-size  daily;  ability 
to  develop  the  confidence  of  his  staff 
as  a  professional;  strong  in  consistent 
news  judgment;  and  administrative 
ability  with  a  flair  for  provocative  edi¬ 
torial  writing. 

Zone  9.  Send  complete  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to  Box  1402,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR-METAL  WORKING 
To  create,  write,  travel,  to  direct  pub¬ 
lications  and  share  in  its  growth.  New 
York  area.  Box  1411,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STARTING  QUARTERLY  regional 
magazine  in  area  5  on  moonlighting 
basis.  Ne<sl  editor  to  invest  capital  and 
help  set  up  format  on  travel-oriented 
magazine.  Send  resume  to  Box  1440, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN’S  POSITION  with  growth 
|K>tential  is  oi)en  in  area  1  for  experi¬ 
ence*!  person.  Send  resume  with  salary 
requirements.  Box  1434,  Editor  &  Pum 
lisher. 


MIDWE’ST  P.M.  seeks  experienced 
newsman  who  can  help  direct  staff  of 
aggressive,  enterjirising  reiwrters  and 
phi.tographers,  develop  coverage  other 
than  city  hall  routine.  Box  1428,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

FINANCIAL  WRITER  —  Perceptive, 
aggressive  and  experienced,  who  knows 
his  way  around  income  statements  and 
balance  sheets,  wanted  for  No.  2  spot 
in  business  news  department  of  32- 
year-old  weekly  Washington  trade  pub¬ 
lication.  ’This  job  is  for  a  reporter  who 
wants  to  be  where  the  action  is.  cov¬ 
ering  government  and  industry  activi¬ 
ties,  combining  straight  news  with  in- 
depth  evaluation  and  analysis.  Must  he 
able  to  turn  out  fast,  clean  copy  and 
quickly  learn  a  complex  news  area  and 
our  si>ecialized  approach  to  covering 
it.  Hard  news  work  only,  no  lobbying 
or  PR.  Prefer  career-oriented  younger 
newsman.  E'ive-figure  salary,  top  fringe 
lienefits,  opportunity  for  fast  advance¬ 
ment.  i^nd  resume,  but  no  cliiipings. 
Box  1430,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DESKMAN  WANTED  on  leading  met- 
ro|K>litan  P.M.  in  zone  2.  an  experi¬ 
enced  headwriter:  layout  background 
helpful,  but  not  essential.  Box  1446, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  May  now  be  a 
city  e<litor  or  assistant  or  public  af- 
faii's  writer.  Politically  m<xierate  E'lori- 
da  background  preferably,  not  man¬ 
datory.  FHill  details  first  letter.  Box 
1432,  Eklior  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED.  RESPONSIBLE,  pro¬ 
fessional  weekly  newspai>erman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opix)rtunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
11,506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C. — 27106. 
(919)  76.5-2883. 


YOUNG  REPORTER,  strong  human 
I  interest  writer,  wanted  ly  growing 
museum.  New  England.  E'ascinating 
place  to  work.  Will  be  member  of  3- 
man  public  information  staff,  suiier- 
vised  by  former  newsman.  Prefer  Lib¬ 
eral  Arts  graduate  with  1-3  years  daily 
newspaiier  experience.  Box  1438,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  3,500  offset  weekly 
wants  reix)rter-photograi>her  cai>able  of 
growing  into  editor-manager.  Partici- 
I  pation  possible  after  proof  of  ability. 

Send  resume,  references  to  J.  W.  Dos- 
I  well.  The  Tidewater  Review,  West 
I  Point,  Va. — 23181. 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 

DESKMAN,  experienced,  to  work  on 
8-man  copydesk  for  A.M.  paper  of 
130,000  daily — 185,000  Sunday,  in  Zone 
3.  Full  range  of  benefits  including 
free  hospitalization,  life  insurance,  paid 
vacation,  college  tuition  refund  plan 
and  pension,  ^nd  resume  with  salary 
requirements  to  Box  1433,  Elditor  & 
Publisher  . 

OPERATORSMACHINISTS 

MACHINE  OPERATOR  for  Intertype 
G4-4.  Must  be  experienced,  soter. 
Mrxiern  air-conditioned  plant.  Excellent 
scale  and  fringes  in  desirable  area, 
3-11  or  11-7  shift.  Contact;  The  News 
Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60085.  Wm.  A. 
Schaefer.  Assistant  Pr*xluction  Mgr. 


MACHINIST 

Zone  4  Newspairer  M.E.S.  16  machines 
— 6  on  tape.  JusTape  Sr.  and  Jr.  plus 
Compugraphic  2961-H-S.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  photo  composition.  Reply 
in  confidence.  Include  phone  number. 
Box  1048.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

IMAGINATIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
preferably  with  offset  experience  and/ 
or  work  with  color  separations  on 
Berkey  or  similar  unit.  New  plant,  fin¬ 
est  equipment,  in  beautiful  central  New 
York.  Work  as  team  with  fine  pro¬ 
fessional  now  on  job.  Small  50,000 
city,  ideal  place  to  live.  Send  resume, 
recommendations,  salary  desired  to 
Conse  R.  DeLutis,  Rome  Sentinel, 
Rome.  N.Y. — 13440. 


PRESSMEN-STEREOTYPERS 

PRESSMAN-STEREOTYPER  combina- 
tion  for  6-day  afternoon  daily,  40.000 
circulation.  Modern,  air-conditioned 
plant.  36'/4  hours,  excellent  fringes. 
Contact :  Joseph  Muldowney,  "The 

News-Sun,  Waukegan,  III. — 60083.  Ph  : 
(312)  689-7019. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN  WANTED 
Have  five  units  Urbanite,  more  ordered. 
Need  two  persons  fully  qualified  in 
process  color  and  full  maintenance. 
Delta  Democrat-Times,  Greenvil'e,  Miss. 
—38701. 


OFFSETT  PREISSMEN  exiierienced  on 
Goss  Urbanite.  Suburban,  or  similar. 
High  wages.  g*Kxl  opportunity  with 
fast-growing  organization.  Call  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager.  Allied  Printing  Corp.. 
280  Midland  Ave.,  Saddle  Brook,  N.J. 
—07662.  Ph:  (201)  794-0400. 


PRINTERS 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  INSTRUfTTOR 
Need  an  ambitious  individual  with  a 
working  knowle<lge  of  offset,  letter- 
press  and  photography,  to  head  Graphic 
Arts  Department  of  vocational  school. 
Beginning  salary:  $0,871  yearly.  Send 
resume  to  Box  400,  Rawlins,  Wyo. 


WORKING  FOREMAN :  potential  su¬ 
perintendent:  for  leading  weekly  news¬ 
paper  group.  Genesee  Valley  News¬ 
papers.  4  S.  Main  St..  Pittsford,  N.Y. 
— 14534  (Rochester  suburb). 


PRINTER  for  ad  and  job  makeup,  job 
presses.  Letterpress.  Daily  Republican, 
Hamilton,  Mont. — 59840. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  for  sub¬ 
urban  5.000  circulation  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Going  offset.  Box  1224,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Direct  all  mechanical  departments  for 
7-<lay  medium-sized  Midwest  newspa¬ 
per  :  thoroughly  knowledgeable  in  all 
phases  of  hot  an<l  cold-tyi)e  processes, 
press  plate-making,  camera;  devote 
energy  to  organizing  and  c(x>rdinating 
an  efficient  production  system.  Salary : 
$15-$18.000  or  more,  depending  on 
background  and  qualifications.  Send 
resume  to  Box  1437,  EMitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Positions  Wonted... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

BUILDING  SERVICES  MANAGER 
Administrator  in  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  office  and  manufacturing  build¬ 
ings.  Experience  encompasses  building 
services,  including  space  planning  and 
allocation,  minor  and  major  construc¬ 
tion,  administration  of  real  estate, 
implement  effective  cost  reduction  pro¬ 
cedures  and  relate  to  all  organizational 
levels.  Box  1322,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


17  YEARS  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
41  years  old.  Fine  track  record.  Box 
1336,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


AD  MANAGER  OR  CAM— 44— 21 
years’  experience,  6  as  CAM  on  230M 
daily  in  highly  comiietitive  market; 
also  agency  experience.  Box  1363, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN  with  strong  manage¬ 
ment  background  seeks  new  challenges 
and  responsibilities  as  publisher-general 
manager  in  areas  2,  6  or  9.  Box  1393, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER- 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

22  years’  experience,  mostly  medium- 
size  dailies.  All  phases,  hot  or  cold- 
type.  Prefer  Southwest  or  West.  Joe 
Mayo,  P.O.  Box  1672,  Santa  Pe,  N. 
Mex.— 87501. 


ARTISTS— CARTOONISTS 

EDITORIAL  AR’nST,  4  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  For  samples  write  Eiox  1425,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


POLITICAL/SPORTS  CARTOONIST, 
28,  and  one  of  the  best.  7  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  B.A.  degree.  Prefer  Zone  3  or 
4.  Moderate  views.  Box  1429,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


CIRCULATION _ 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR,  28  years 
experience,  will  relocate  anywhere  on 
any  size.  Experience  in  all  phases :  city 
and  country,  building,  promoting,  sell¬ 
ing,  collecting,  service,  magazines,  in¬ 
surance,  Little  Merchants,  dealers, 
motor  routes  and  Home  Delivery. 
Unique  background;  broad  experienuce 
in  management.  Call  after  6  P.  M. 
(803)  226-9969. 


INITIATIVE  AND  KNOWLEDGE, 
backed  by  excellent  performance  rec¬ 
ord.  offered  by  CM  who  wants  to  re¬ 
locate.  Best  of  references.  Box  1441. 
Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  and  flexible 
Home  Delivery  Manager  in  large  No. 
2  city  seeks  challenging  position  with 
metro  daily.  Good,  solid  newspaper 
background.  Single;  28;  will  relocate. 
Box  1419,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATOR — Market  research,  sales 
development,  contemporary  distribu¬ 
tion  methods.  Zone  2.  Box  1427,  ^itor 
&  Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Now  associated  with  30,000  daily;  40 
years  old.  Seeks  opportunity  to  advance 
to  greater  responsibilities.  References. 
Box  1221,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TWO  UNION  PRINTERS,  with  some 
computer  programming  knowledge, 
want  chance  to  apply  and  increase  ex¬ 
perience.  P.O.  Box  643,  Memphis, 
Tenn.— 38101. 


EDITORIAL 

YOUNG  WRITER,  26,  seeks  oppor¬ 
tunity  on  women’s  or  news  sections  of 
daily  or  PR.  J-degree.  Prefer  zones  6 
or  8;  will  consider  others.  Box  1329, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED  FEATURE  WRITER, 
female — B.A.  English — seeks  work  as 
writer  for  Ohio  trade  publication  or 
smali-to-medium  newspaper.  Box  1372, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER.  23,  experienced, 
1-Y  in  draft.  Now  full-time  grad  stu¬ 
dent  in  Journalism.  Anxious  for  oppor¬ 
tunity  anywhere  in  U.S.  Box  1385, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SPORTS  EDITOR— 3  years 
Major  League  and  college  coverage  — 
seeks  writing  spot  with  Zone  1  or  9. 
Award-winning.  Excellent  references. 
No  job  too  big— no  sport  unfamiliar. 
Box  1374,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CITY  DESK  PRO.  can  report,  edit, 
run  quality  news  operation.  Top  back¬ 
ground,  references ;  age  mid-40’s;  cur¬ 
rently  employed.  Box  1391,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR 

Age  46,  extensive  exi)erience  in  all 
phases.  Sidelined  two  years  by  illness. 
Anxious  to  return  to  work.  I’m  imagi¬ 
native,  creative,  versatile.  Desk,  copy¬ 
reading.  Northwestern  grad.  Bob  Her- 
dien,  416-llth  Ave.,  N.E.,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  Fla.— 33701. 


CONCEatNED  YOUNG  JOURNALIST 
Two  years  experience,  with  J-degree, 
age  24,  wants  more  experience  digging 
for  a  good,  solid  news  story  on  local 
government  and  education  for  his  etli- 
tor.  Resume  upon  request.  Prefer  small 
or  medium  daily  in  areas  1  or  2 ;  will 
consider  weekly.  Box  1416,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CREATIVE  EDITOR  with  flair  for  New 
York  Daily  News-type  heads,  wants 
suitable  position.  A  brightener.  Sam¬ 
ples.  Prefer  Zones  1  and  2.  Box  1401, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


ARIZONA-NEW  MEXICO-NEVADA 
VETE21AN  DESK  EXECUTIVE  facing 
forced  retirement  April  (at  65)  after 
45-year  career  (last  23  on  one  of  na¬ 
tion’s  great  papers).  Anxious  to  return 
smaller  town  living.  Willing  to  corre- 
stx>nd.  leading  to  interview.  Box  1396, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR,  assistant  or  colum¬ 
nist.  Top  credentials,  young,  with  10 
years’  experience.  Current  salary ;  $267/ 
week.  Box  1409,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BLACKLISTED  by  former  employer, 
reporter,  27,  with  hard-earned  year  of 
experience,  wishes  to  return  to  busi¬ 
ness.  B.S.  in  journalism — M.  A.  in  his¬ 
tory.  Good  clips  and  references  from 
immediate  superiors  available  on  re¬ 
quest.  Any  editors  interested  in  a  re¬ 
porter  that  produces  .  .  .  just  pro¬ 
duces?  Let’s  hear  from  you.  Box  1413, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  37,  small  daily,  seeks  same 
position  with  larger  daily.  Excellent 
background.  Made  winner  of  paper 
where  now  on  job.  High  standards— 
full  professionalism.  Box  1423,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

B.A.  UNIV.  OF  MICHIGAN;  Honors 
in  Journalism;  overall  distinction;  ex¬ 
perience  as  photographer.  Member 
Kappa  Tau  Alpha.  Married.  22  years 
old.  John  Hildebrand.  1405  San  Ray- 
mundo.  Hillsborough,  Calif. — 94010. 


FLORIDA  BOUND — Experiencerl  news 
man-fine  writer-photographer  who  has 
done  it  all,  including  editorials,  col¬ 
umns,  iiolitics.  education — seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  i)ermanently  in  Florida  with 
newspaper,  magazine  or  PR  firm.  Box 
1424,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PAPER  DIED,  but  at  24  I’m  still  full 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm.  Reporter 
seeks  career  spot  on  strong  metro  in 
U.S.  Two  years’  on  250M  daily.  Box 
1443.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENGLISH  GRAD  (Princeton  ’70)  with 
little  journalism  experience  seeks  work 
on  daily  in  Zone  5.  or  wherever.  Will 
do  anything  for  a  minimum  salary  to 
learn  the  trade.  Take  a  chance — write 
for  more  details.  Hardy  C.  Menees. 
1566  E.  Swan,  Brentwood,  Mo. — 63144. 
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IS  HAPPINESS  the  inside  of  a  Penn 
Central  commuter  car?  Is  success  a 
$22,000  staff  position  on  prestigious 
newsweekly?  Not  for  this  family  man 
and  nature  nut.  After  10  years,  pre¬ 
mier  writer  and  perfectionist  ^itor- 
administrator — still  only  34  and  plenty 
competitive — but  ready  to  consider  sal¬ 
ary  cut  for  genuinely  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  in  upper  New  England  or  Mid¬ 
west — print,  broadcast  or  mix.  For¬ 
merly  chief  editor  national  monthly, 
'fotal  magazine  know-how  plus  old- 
fashioned  leadership  skills,  abiding 
sense  of  humor.  Box  1426,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


28-YEAR-OLD  MARRIED  MAN  desires 
change  from  college  teaching;  would 
like  position  as  literary-clrama  critic; 
has  B.A.  and  M.A.  in  English;  experi¬ 
enced  ;  salary  open.  Will  relocate.  Ref¬ 
erences  and  resume  on  request.  Steve 
Bowles,  845  S.  Madison  St.,  Hinsdale, 
III.— 60521. 


SPORTS  WRITE’R,  23— former  college 
sports  editor  who  took  year  off  from 
sports  to  write  general  news  for  large 
metro — now  wants  to  return  and  write 
.-■ports  in  zones  1.  2,  3  or  5.  Box  1439, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

KEEP  A  YOUNG,  vivacious  future  ed¬ 
itor  out  of  trouble  this  summer.  Seeks 
an  internship  on  any  newspaper,  any¬ 
where.  Experience  on  college  weekly. 
Barbara  Beck.  600  University  Ave.. 
Syracuse.  N.Y. — 13210. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  change.  30  years  experience 
in  all  phases,  including  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  of  medium-size  daily  operation. 
Desire  position  with  newspaper  con¬ 
verting  to  or  wanting  better  investment 
return  from  new  processes.  Box  1408, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPERATIONS  —  PRODtrcrnoN 
DIRECTOR 

Heavy  Systems,  Electronic  and  Me¬ 
chanical  Engineering,  Data  Processing. 
Experiencerl  all  areas  of  prorluction,  in¬ 
cluding  labor  negotiations.  Good  front 
office  exix>sure  and  general  business 
acumen.  40’s,  family,  and  presently  on 
executive  staff  of  Area  4  metro.  All  in¬ 
quiries  will  be  answered  and  held  in 
absolute  confidence.  Box  1407,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Rol>ert  U.  Brown 

The  President  and  the  press 


“During  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  tenure, 
the  Presidential  Press  Conference  has 
been  sadly  atrophied,”  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  were  told  in  Philadelphia  this 
week. 

The  Washington  News  Committee  of 
APME,  which  keeps  the  President’s  track 
record  on  press  conferences,  reported  “no 
President  in  modern  times  has  so  con¬ 
sciously  isolated  himself  from  the  press.” 

In  1969  and  1970  the  President  averaged 
one  press  conference  eveiy  two  months. 
In  1971,  he  has  held  seven  in  a  period  of 
eight  and  one  half  months. 

“Despite  the  higher  rate  of  frequency 
this  year,  Mr.  Nixon  is  far  behind  the  av¬ 
erages  of  his  predecessors:  John.son  2.1  a 
month;  Kennedy  1.9;  Eisenhower  2;  and 
Truman  2.9. 

“There  is  some  comfort  for  journalists 
in  the  President’s  attempts  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  public  early  in  the  year 
through  individual  newspaper  and  tv- 
radio  inter\’iews.  But  even  these  have 
stopped. 

“At  a  few  press  conferences  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  recognized  the  journalists’  need 
for  follow-up  questions  and  asked  for 
them.  The  effort  was  sporadic  and  proba¬ 
bly  not  successful  from  the  President’s 
standpoint. 

“He  also  held  three  non-TV  conferences 
in  his  oval  office  this  year,  a  setting  more 
likely  to  elicit  helpful  information.  The 
conference  at  San  Clemente  was  for  ra¬ 
dio  only.  Only  three  of  the  .seven  press 
conferences  this  year  have  been  televised. 
This  is  very  commendable  restraint  and 
desen-es  more  praise  from  the  press  than 
thus  far  given,”  the  report  noted. 

Chairman  of  the  Washington  News 
Committee  is  Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Members  ai*e  Char¬ 
les  Seib,  managing  editor  of  the 
ington  Evening  Star,  and  George  Pak- 
card,  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

They  reported  that  “the  outlook  for 
Nixon  press  conferences  in  the  1972  elec¬ 
tion  year  is  dismal.  But  we  urge  new  ef¬ 


forts  to  unite  all  professional  journal¬ 
istic  organizations  in  a  drive  for  both  more 
and  improved  President  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

♦  *  * 

The  APME  committee  observed  that 
“Mr.  Nixon  has  frequently  mixed  sweet 
and  sour  comments  on  the  press”  and  the 
report  contains  many  references.  On  the 
“sweet,”  or  plus  side,  the  committee  re¬ 
called  “at  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  dinner  (May  8)  he  spoke  even  more 
forthrightly  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that 
it  became  almost  a  non-speech,  no  news 
reports  of  any  consequence.”  An  extract 
of  that  talk  is  reproduced  (“it  may  l)e 
handy  to  have  in  the  files  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  from  irate  readers  who  take  Vice 
President  Agnew’s  criticism  of  the  news 
media  seriously”)  as  follows: 

“I  remember  Mr.  Truman  w'as  famous 
for  many  pithy  comments  and  one  of 
them  was  that,  ‘if  you  can’t  take  the 
heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.’  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  kitchen  and  I  am  there 
now. 

“I  can  assure  you  that  for  me  to  come 
to  this  dinner  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
good-natured  ribbing  which,  of  course,  we 
have  at  the  White  House  Correspondents 
dinners  and  the  Gridiron  and  the  Pho¬ 
tographers  and  all  of  the  other  dinners 
that  w'e  attend,  I  think  not  only  as  part 
of  the  job,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
press,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  country-. 

“I  say  that  because  I  feel  that  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  particularly  it  is 
important  that  the  decisions  that  are  made 
by  whoever  holds  the  highest  office  in  this 
land  be  the  very  best  possible  decisions. 
If  they  are  to  be  the  best,  the  man  who 
makes  them  must  always  be  held  ver>', 
veiy  high  to  the  mark.  He  will  tend  to 
relax  a  bit,  if  he  isn’t  constantly  subject 
to  criticism. 

“I  guess  Winston  Churchill  put  it  the 
best  when  he  said  several  years  ago  that 
he  had  always  found  that  he  benefited 
from  criticism  and  he  never  found  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  of  it.  I  am  in 
somewhat  of  that  position.  I  can  only  say 


that  the  Washington  press  corps,  from 
the  time  that  I  began  to  know  it  24  years 
ago,  and  when  I  have  known  it  best  as 
President,  has  held  me  right  up  tight  to 
the  mark.  Their  questions  have  been  hard. 
They  have  been  tough  and  I  like  them 
that  way. 

“Don’t  give  me  a  friendly  question. 
Only  a  hard,  tough  question  gets  the  kind 
of  an  answer — you  may  not  like  it — but 
it  is  only  that  one  that  tests  the  man. 
And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  test  the  man,  who¬ 
ever  he  is.  You  have  done  that.  You  have 
met  that  responsibility. 

“And  I,  of  cour.se,  will  try  in  my  own 
way  to  meet  mine. 

“Finally,  I  will  say  in  the  sense  of  his- 
torj’  that  we  have  at  this  moment  after 
this  very  beautiful  momento  has  been 
presented,  you  and  I  in  time  will  have  to 
judge  the  events  abroad  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  bring  peace  in  the 
way  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  be  able 
to  maintain  it  and  have  an  open  world. 

“These  are  all  objectives  that  I  have 
talked  about  and  you  have  written  about, 
and  at  home,  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  peaceful  revolution  and 
revitalize  the  American  system,  I  have 
talked  about  it  and  you  have  written  about 
it,  only  time  will  tell  whether  we  succeed. 

“But  I  do  know  this:  That  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  the  President  with  the  press 
is  a  verj"  special  one.  It  is  one  that  is 
very  important  to  both.  It  is  one  where 
sometimes  we  both  fail.  I  can  only  say  I 
benefit  from  it.  I  benefit  from  your  prob¬ 
ing,  from  your  criticism,  and  if  I  suc¬ 
ceed,  and  that  means  if  the  country  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  these  great  goals,  then  it  will 
be  due  not  simply  because  of  w’hat  I  did 
or  my  advisers  helped  me  do,  but  will  then 
be  due  in  great  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  press  examine  search- 
ingly  everything  that  I  sugge.sted,  every 
recommendation  that  I  made,  and  made 
it  necessary  for  me  to  come  up  to  the 
mark  and  do  just  a  little  bit  better  than 
I  would  have  done  if  somebody  there 
hadn’t  been  pressing. 

“So,  thanks  for  giving  me  that  heat. 
And  remember,  I  like  the  kitchen.  Keep 
it  up.” 


Booth  newspapers 
net  income  rises 

Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.  re¬ 
ported  operating  revenues  for 
the  nine-month  period  through 
September  lib,  1971  increased 
9..‘P/c  to  $46,017,427  from  the 
$42,087,730  reported  in  the  com¬ 
parable  1970  period. 

Net  income  in  the  period  in¬ 
creased  10.9%  to  $4,589,336  or 
$1.1,")  per  share  over  the  $4,- 
138,662  or  $1.04  per  share  re¬ 
ported  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1970. 

Consistent  with  the  practice 
initiated  in  the  six-month 
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earnings  report  and  also  em¬ 
ployed  in  our  recently  com¬ 
pleted  registration  statement 
with  the  Securities  and  Ex¬ 
change  Commission,  the  net  in¬ 
come  stated  for  the  nine-month 
period  includes  a  $.363,453  ac¬ 
crual,  or  $0.09  per  share,  for 
the  maximum  estimated  w'age 
and  fringe  benefit  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  to  with  the 
unions  representing  the  com¬ 
pany’s  organized  employees.  De¬ 
pendent  upon  the  final  regula¬ 
tions  issued  as  a  result  of  the 
current  wage-price  freeze,  net 
income  could  l)e  subjected  to  an 
upward  adju.stment  at  year-end. 
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Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  20036  ■  (202)393-3456 
Chicago:  1507  Tribune  Tower,  60611  •  (312)337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  •  (214)748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  St.,  94104  •  (415)392-5671 

Brokers  of  NEWSPAPER,  Radio.  CATV  &  TV  Properties. 
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The  continuing  story  of  Educational  Uplift: 


The  best  seller 
nobody  reviews. 


\la\l)f  \\i‘  shoiilcl  iftitk-  this  booklet. 
Niinethiiiii  like  "FAenlhine  'ibn've  .\l\vavs 
Wanted  to  Know  About  (ioine  to  (a)llei'e 
—  Blit  Were  .Afraid  to  Ask.  "  Perhaps  tlmt 
Aonld  put  it  on  the  best  seller  list. 

Not  that  it  needs  the  promotional 
boost.  "Need  a  latt?".  uhieh  is  its  not-too- 
ulainorons  title,  is  ilefiniteK'  a  best-seller 
on  its  own  merits.  .Now  in  its  20th  revision, 
it's  been  reail  and  nsetl  to  eood  advantage 
b\  millions  of  yonm;  Amerieans  and  their 
parents.  It  s  also  used  as  a  stiuitlard  referenee 
bv  the  National  Kilneation  Assoeiation, 
many  (ioneressmen,  the  military  serviees 
and  miitlanee  eonnselors  aeross  the  nation. 

It  s  an  interestin';  pnblieation  de- 
si'jietl  to  Inilster  the  AmerieiUi  spirit  whieh 
seeks  hiijier  edueation  as  a  meiuis  to  hi<j;her 
aspiration.  .And  while  that's  a  His;ht\' 
phrase,  this  best  seller  is  pure  brass  taeks. 
Its  1.'52  paees  define  edneational  oppor¬ 
tunities,  '^ive  sonrees  for  eareer  informa¬ 
tion.  detail  the  faets  on  student  loans  anil 
steer  kills  to  seholarships  whieh  are  wait¬ 
in'.;  to  be  phiekeil. 

'Hiis  iHxik's  publisher  is  Tlie  AmeriiiUi 
Le'.;ion.  I's.  An  outfit  that  von  mav  think 
of  as  eomfortablv  miilille-a;;ed  but  one 
that's  workiii'^  aetively  in  youth  pro'.;rams 
tor  the  kids  of  veterans  and  non-veterans, 
too.  "Need  a  l.ifti' "  just  serapes  the  sur- 
faie  of  pro<;rams  that  reaeh  out  into  yom 


lonnmmitv;  that  toneh  the  lives  of  vour 
reailers. 

AN'hen's  the  last  time  vonr  |iaper  ri-- 
v  ievveil  the  book— or  the  pro'.;ranrr'  It  von 
want  the  storv  on  vonr  loeal  level,  let  ns 
put  von  ill  toneh  with  one  of  the  Ki.tMK) 
Posts  we've  ^ot  vvorkin<;  on  it. 

Simply  phone  or  write.  The  Ameriian 
be'.;ion.  National  Pnblie  fielations  Divi¬ 
sion.  W’ashin'^ton  f lead(|uarters.  KtOS  K 
Street,  N.W ..  W ashiu'^ton.  D.(i.  2(MMK1 
Telephone  (202)  39.3-4S1  1. 
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REACHING  OUT  FOR  A  BETTER  AMERICA 


Friuted  in  U.S.A. 


15  deadline 
in  $1000  annual 
Ernie  Pyle  Award 


Most  Americans  who  remember  Ernie  Pyle 
remember  him  as  the  famous  correspondent  of 
World  War  II,  but  not  many  remember  that 
It  was  36  years  ago,  under  a  Flemington,  N.  J., 
dateline,  that  Ernie  began  his  career  as  a 
roving  columnist  for  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  until  he  was  killed 
by  a  sniper’s  bullet  on  a  Pacific  isle  in  1945, 

Ernie  had  no  peer  at  portraying  the  individuals 
of  the  great  American  mass— in  whimsy  or 
pathos,  in  exhilaration  or  despair,  in  peace  or  war. 

That  IS  why,  to  honor  his  memory. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Foundation  sponsors  for  the 
19th  year  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award— 
forthe  best  newspaper  writing  during  1971  in  the 
style  and  craftsmanship  of  this  great  reporter 
and  writer. 

Entry  deadline  for  $1000  cash  and  a  medallion 
plaque  is  Nov.  15.  No  entry  blank  is  required. 


Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD  FOUNDATION 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Give  light  and  the  people  will  find  their  own  wa 
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